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LETTER t 



To Mrs. 



On the Death of her Daughter. 

T F I have not beeii fo early as the reft of 
"*• your friends, in condoling with you upon 
your late aSe<5ting lofs, it was becaufe I was 
unwilling to interrupt you in the firft (lages 
of your grief. I had moreover forrows of my 
own to foothe— I had tears of my own to 
dry up, which, had they mingled with yours, 
would have increafed our common diftrefs. 
This, however, was not the principal reafon 
why I have delayed to vifit you, or to write 
to you. I would have waited upon you 
while my heart and my eyes were yet full of 
your misfortune, had I not been fcnfible that 
Vol. II. B ^«i:^ 
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c^ery argument I could have ufed on thebe^- 
half of content or comfort, would then have 
been ineiFe£tualt and alfo that, by being re- 
peated, they would have had the lefs weight 
now. Under the firft attacks of extreme 
ibrrow nature is to be left to herfelf. At fuch 
a time the confelatioiis of friendfliip, by their 
kifeflious tendernefs relax the tone of the 
Ikeart, and increafe the leiifibilily of the fuf^ 
ibrtr i ytt there is a feafon in fMi&Mm when> 
the confoktfons ^ fricndfliip may be uieful : 
As the fame medkine, which^ taken in the 
height of a fever, wouM infiilHbly increafe it, 
#111, if adrtiinifterftd attt proper interval, pre- 
vent its return. It is the bufinefs of friend- 
fliip and philofophy rather to prevcfit forrow 
from growing into habit, than to defend the 
heart from its firft influences. The one is a 
natural, the other a moral evil, and it is in 
the latter only that the precepts of the liioralffl 
fan be of ufe. Thus much. Madam, to apo- 
logize 
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logise- for my paft cbodu6):> and to givi 
gffater £^ce to what I have now to fay. 

TtiA't* you n^ay b^ williiigto give ti]^tbe 
tHMDpany ot Sorrow^ confider the nature and 
qualities of your companion^ Her eenftant 

inifinefs is to draw giooniy and dejeAing 
inages of life; to antkipaie the hour of 
ttiifery^ and to prdofig it when it is arriyed« 
Peace of mind and irom^ntment fly from het 

hounta^ and the amiable gi-aees of <:hearful^ 
iiefs die beneath ber^ influence. Sorrow is 
M enemy to virlue, while it deftroys that 
ebearfiil habit of miM that cberifhea and 

(iipports it: It is an enemy to piety; for 
^with what langoage jfhall we addrefff that 
Bstflgt #hofe providence out complaints 
either accufe or deny? It is an enemy to 
healthy which depends greatly on the free- 
dom and vigour of the animal fpttits j and of 
happinefs it is the reverfe^ Such, Madam^ 
^ B 2 \% 
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is the genuine difpofition, and fuch ate/^$hc 
qualities of Sorrow: And will you adiout 
fuch an enemy to your bofom ? Her facri- 
fices. are the aching heart and the ileeplefs 
eye, the deep-fearching groan, and the iilent 
tear— —Will you become a votary to fiich a 
fiend ? A fiend that would rob your creator 
of his honour, the world of your virtue, and 
yourfelf of your happinefs. Yet farther^ it 
3|ivill rob your friends of your aiFe£Uon— here 

• 

think me fclf-interefied if you pleafe; but 
^hat I advance is true : Sorrow will deprive 
your friends of your affection. The heart 
that has been long a prey to mifery gradually 
lofes its fenfibility — gloomy and unfocial ha^- 
bits fucceed^ and the love of human kind is 
at laft abforbed in the ftagnation of melan- 
choly. A fad fituation this ! but too often 
the effefl: of forrt)w unfcafonably continued 
and indulged* 

BxjT 
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« liBtFT ihall we, Madam, enquire into the 
(saufe of this forrow, which, poflibly, you 
may fay with Shakefpear, is too great to be 
patched with proverbs ? Is it on the account 
of her whom you lament, or on your own ? 
,** No," you anfwer ; ** it is on the behalf 
*f of my dear child. Shall I not bewail the 

••cruelty of her deftiny, cut off from the 
•• faireft hopes in the very bloom and vigour 
•^ of life ? Alas ! is this the end of a virtuous 
•* and elegant education ? My poor Harriot ! 
•* what does it now avail that you neglefled 
** the trifling amufements and vain purfuits 
** of your fex, to acquire a tafte for the 
** finer enjoyments of the mind ? Surely 
long happinefs was due to you who had 
taken fuch pains to deferve it ! Dear crea- 
*• ture ! had (he lived to adorn the married 
•' fbtc^, her amiable fincerity, her natural po- 
•• litenefs, and, above all, the virtuous fen- 
•• fibility of her heart would hUvc completed 

B 3 ^^\itx 
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^< her own happinefr by infuring that of lier 
*^ hufband."'*— - — • AU thb. Madam, you 
might faj^ and the mother's affbAton exagge-f 
rate no circumftance. But this muft have 
been faid upon a fuppolition that life, while 
it continues, cannot but be happy ; or at 
ieaft that virtue and excellence muft infallibly 
produce hap^unefs. Tbefe, however, ate con* 
dufions which none of the beft obfervers of 
h^^nan life have admitted. Happinefs may 
be deftroyed by niany circumftances which it 
Is not in the power of virtue to preyent* It 
is far from being impoffible. Madam, that the 
kdy, whofe death you fe paifionately lament, 
may by that 4eath be extmpted from many 
evils. How many has the pale tyrant unmer- 
cifully fpared ! What a lading affli<Kion muft 
it have been to you, had the noble mind of 
your Harriot been doomed to fuflFer im{»ifon- 
ment in a feeble and unhealthy body ! Had 

t:hc fair rofe been early blafted, and the root 
n pruelly 
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<r\it)ly fuffered to live, and pine away gra^ 

■ 

duallj dirough a courfe.of ddightlefs years ! 
Moreover, as beauty is no charm againft the 
natural evils of jife, fo neither is virtue al- 
ways a defence againft its moral evils.-v- 
Your amiable Harriot^ wilh all her accqm- 
jiU^ments, might have been unfortunately 
united to fplendid infenfibility, or wealthy 
avarice ! Her virtues might have become the 
objei^ of profligate ridicule, or mifinterpret*- 
ing ill-nature ; and her perfon might have 
adminiftered chagrin to negligence, or fuQl 
to jealouCy. In fuch qircumftances I fuppofe 
the fenfibjlityof her heart would have been 
far from defending it from mifery ; and the 
confcioufneis of her own integrity would 
have afforded her little relief; when the 
-only perfon wbofe efteem it Ihould princi- 
pally have procured her, looked upon her 
with coldnefs or averfion. You know, Ma- 
dam, that thefe are no uncommon evils; 
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and though Harriot was every way woitby 
of a better fate, (he might nevcrthelefs havq 
had her lot among the multitudes that fuSer 
and complain. Neither would the cruelty 
or the negligence of a hufband have been 
the only evils that would have endangered 
her peace : It would have been equally ex- 
pofed to ruin by the follies and vices of a 
child 5 or, what is the cafe of few parents, 
had fhe met with no ingratitude and beheld 
no wretchednefs in her offspring, her gentle 
heart might have been wounded, like the 
heart which thefe arguments are directed to 
fet at eafe, by the early death of a beloved 
child, Confider, Madam, too, that by her 
earlier death (he has efcaped thofe forrows 

ftie would have fuffered for you. You 

only have to mcurn for the lofs of her ; but 
fhe might have mourned for you, for her- 
fejf, and for her offspring. 

InO££D, 
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Ikmed', the lofs of this intelleaual Seing 
miglit be accounted a ipisfortune almoft at 
any rate, were this fenjibley warm motion to he^ 
come a kneaded clod * j but we, who are taught 
fuch noble conceptions of the Author of na- 
ture, can never fuppofe that He will fuiFer 
even a temporary celTation of confcioufnefs. — 
I cannot enter into thofe gloomy apprehen- 
fions that when the immortal fpirit has for- 
faken the body, its faculties fhall for a time 
be. chained down in a ftate of unconfcious 
ftupidity. Such an appointment would, in 
my opinion, both be inconiiftent with the na- 
ture and properties of the foul, and contrary 
to the attributes of its benevolent Creator. 
To what various modes of being, inconceiv- 
able to us, may not omnipotence afiign oyr 
departed fpirits ? What degrees of happinds 

may not he have in ftore adapted to intellec- 
tual exigence? Concluding then that your 
rirtuous Harriot is now in a ftate of fuperior 

• Shakefpear. 



Uifsa how AipcrfluQus would it Le to mourn 
fOfi ber accouat 1 Would you^ w^e it in your 
ffOiWtXf rec^ her btppy fpirlt lo the(e regions 
lof chance and vanity i Wctuld you wUh the 
liberal mind to leave it9 inteUedual feafi, 
.and reanimate a clod of tdxA i Would yoii 
then confine its dilated powers in the prifoji 
of a mortal body^ and ful^effc it to all the 
pains of its inifaraUe partner? '^ No; furely^ 
^* no.'* I hear you fay, ^ J will nnoum no 
** longer for myebild." 

Ybt, poffiWy, you may mourn for your- 
felf ; there is always fomething felfifb in thofe 
ibrrowa that feem to be the moft fociaU It 
is hard> you will fay^ that you fliould lofe the 
<omfort of fuch a child in the decline of lifq. 
Her filial tendernef$ would have cbeared the 
^languor of age, and would have ftrewed its 
Iwren way with the flowers of youth. More- 
*«ver, what joy muft it have bcQu to you to 

have 
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i^Hnre feen your maternal cares fucce&fitl in her 
greying virtues) and thbfe virtues crowned 
with the happJnefs tbejr deferred! ThWj 
Madam, ^u have lived to fee. BeUbve It^ 
your Harriot is now la poffeflion of greater 
bappim^fs thaA this irorld has to give; By 
ber death you are ho doubt deprived of many 
comforts, but may not thefe be more than 
made up to you by the pleafure of refle£lMig 
on that fublime felicity fcc now enjoys. In- 
dulge that refleAion, and how poor, how 
contemptible will ^very thing elfe appear up- 
on comparifon I 

WfiRE not thefe arguments fufficient to fct 
your heart at cafe, I might refer you to the 
univerfal law of nature, from whence there 
is no appeal. Have not death and ruin ef^- 
blifhed their empire over all her works ? Is 
not the hiftory of every nation replete with 
tbeir triumphs ? Docs not every place thro* 



which you pafs prefent you with the niijil #f 
exiftence? Ceafe the mother'a fighs a oia* 
ment, and attend the general condition oinor 
ture. Caft yoiir eye upon. yon continent— 
there ihe fits bewailing the deftrudion of her 
fons ; — there have perifhed, within thefe few 
years, more than two hundred thoufand of 
the human fpecles by the devouring jaws of 
war. Shall we affli<St ourfelves for a private 
lofs when the world is dying around us! 
Let us remember that we were born within 
the precinds of death, and facrifice to him 
without many tears. 

I AM perfwadcd. Madam, that none of thefe 
things were hid from you; but it is poflible 
that in the depth of your 2£BiQlon you might 
not attend to them. Should I add more, I 
might feem to diftruft your prudence; but 
had I faid lefs, I fhould not have proportioned 
my arguments to the grcatnefs of your grief. 

Happy 
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Happy fhould I be if they could have the 

Icaft weight with you ! ^If you would now 

convince the world that, as you are polTefTed 
of every other virtue, you are not wanting 
in fortitude ! 



LET- 
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L E T T E R II. 

LET us be merciful to the opinions of' 
others; for we know hoiv. frequently 
we change our own. ^The underftanding is 
not Icfs variable than the conftitution of the 
body, and the intelle£tual are moire change- 
able than the fenfual faculties. 

It would be no uncntertaining, perhaps 
no unufeful enquiry, to examine the progrefs 
of our minds^ and to mark by what degrees, 
or through what means we arrived at the dif- 
ferent ftages of truth or error. It would be 
matter of reafonable curiofity to obferve how 
the underftanding opened, what influence 
the reading of men and books had upon 
opinion, and what power opinion had over 
happinefs. 

I HAVE 



1 HAVE frequently b^tn amuied hj fiich k 
review of iny t>wti mM ; «iid ocmld obferve 
diat I had ^mbrftced many ^ilierent pt«fiQi{46» 
and fyftems <>f ha)^iiiefs at ^e 4iflftretit pt# 
tiois af die imderfbodiiig* ^ Wfaeoi ttpm 
the firft a\«ili:ing of i«Miginalions I oiet wkb 
fome mufly volumes of romance, I tbqvghl; 
there could be neither pleafure nor dignity in 
human h'fe, equal to thofe ef knight-erramry 
and the deeds of valorotis trfaivalry, rewaiderf 
by chafle and faithful love ^ nor could I bd» 
Ueve that the WQrld had m it any booiu 
equal, •either in pleafure «r wiffem, to the 
Hfftory of the Black Prince of Bohemia, of 
Parifimrs and Montelion* 

These had a ihort reign over the imagi- 

nation^ ^nd were fucceeded in ttieir trnfirc^ 

by a CoHefiion of Fairy Tales r-— Ac ^eon- 

qudl of giants and piqrftim knights, and atl 

the 
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tiie enthufiafin of Quixotic love were putj^ 
flight by this fm^U infantry,^-*— -->Then there 
appeared no happinefs equal to the power of 
gliding from f|^ere to fphere with invifible 
rapidity ; and I had no other ambition at tht 
time, than to be reduced to the fize and 
condition of a fairy« 

The Life and Adventures of Robin/on 
Crufo put an end to my commerce with elves 
and elfins, and once more reconciled me to 
9iy own condition— but not to the ibciety 
of my fellow-creatures. To be caft on a 
defolate Ifland, to live by expedients, and to 
wander in folitudes, were the firft objeds of 
my wilhes. 

Since the maturity of reafon has ren- 
dered even the remembrance of thefe thiiigs 
ridiculous, I have not been happier; nor 

dare 
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^re I affirm that I have been wifer : My 
opinions have veered from fyftem to fyftem, 
and have many times, probably^ refted on 
ground as perfeSly ideal as the regions of 

knight-errantry, or the ifland of Robinfon 
Crufi. 



Vol., l\. C L E T- 
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YO U are among the number of tho(e 
adive and unwearied fpirits^ whofe 
Plirlncipal happinefs is borrowed from purfuit 
and entcrprife.— -Your pleafure feems. en^ 
ttrely to confift in the chace, and the ac- 
^uifition appears to bie of no other confe- 
quence to you, than as it flatters you with 
the fuccefs of your attempts. 

Under tiie influence of fudi a temper^ 
it. is no wonder if you cannot conceive 
any opinion in favour of the more calm and 
fixed enjoyments, and particularly of fuch 
ais require no great trouble in the -acqui-^ 
fition. You eftiniate your pleafures in pro- 
pprtiott to what they coft> and they are only 

valuable 
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Vaittable in die fame degree ad they ^e ob* 
laiiicd with dificulty. 

I a^usT acknowledge myfelf of a temper 
Very di^erent; (may that acknowledgment 
.1^ no way in^uf^icious to pur friendfbip} 
and value my pleafures in proportion to their 
cheapnefs; I will not prefume to fay^ that, 
therefore, I am either wUer, or happier than 
you. Youf loV« of exercife is gratified upon 
your own principles, my love of eafe h in* 
dulged upon mine :-^ Your mind is kept 
more bufy and a£live in your purfuits ; 
mine, poifibly, is more ferene and undifturbed. 
The current of your life is more rapid, mine 
is more even* 

I wiLt not, however, allow, though you 

take more pains for your pleafures, that, 

therefore, you enjoy more than I do. Mine 

ijby no means lofe their reliih becaufe they 



•lire chesiply obtained : Even that very cir- 
cumAance gives them- ^ confiderable mcfit 
with me. Our favourite Author feems to 
have been of the (ame opinion, for he ap- 
pears to fpfak no lefs from himfelf thahr 
from the character he draws, in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines : 

Non e piacere al mpndo 

Piu fbave di quel, chenon Ti cofta 

Ni Sofpiri, ni Pianti, 

Ni Periglio, ni Tempo, 

Un comodo Diletto ! 

Welcome the joys we cheaply buy ! 
Delights that never coft a figh ! 
Pleafures unpurchasM with a tear; 
Unknown to danger, and to fear! 
That wade not time in dull delay; 
Nor fteaj, in profped, life away. 
Such joys I quit, I've told you why. 
And welcome thofe we cheaply buy. 

The 
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The ciccumftance of che non Ticofta ni Tempo^ 
&c. is, indeed, a very material one. In a 
life fo fhort at the beft, and always fo uncer- 
tain, we have very little time to lay out in 
purfuits. 
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L E T T E R IV. 

» ' * 

From • ♦ ♦. 

IN difcuffing the queftion concerning hafH 
pinefs, one of the principal points, and 
' mod neceffary to be confidered, i$ thit of a 
man's native temper. To this, fyftem-mon- 
gers have paid litcle or no attention. They 
have viewed happinefs in the abftraf^, and 
have wanted to find out a garment of pleafure 
that would equally fit all ihape$ and fizes. 
But the inclinations of men, refulting from 
a different conffitution of body and turn of 
mind, are as y^ious as if they were of fa 
many diflinA fpecies and orders of being. 
And in the gratifying of thefe inclinations 
(always fuppofing them innocent, or fo cor- 
refled as to become innocent) confifb the 
happinefs of man« As pur tempers^ therc- 



fbxe, tie lutturaUy fb different) ivk horimrt 
ipoffible for us to fte happy in the Tame ^v^^, 
^an it b for a poet iind matheitiatlcian ^ 
ill the ilnne watl:4>f icience* 



M«tXK« itJtf net, hdwevi^f, fd fef as^tb 
^ihkr thi^t I do ndt knovt enough of what ^^ 
ciH ffie eriytrfmcnfe of life, to be fenfible 
&itf ate of no great viloe. Such is their 
aaiiSAaBy <hat to Ale dfafculties are nccet 
T^ fo oMliar thtiti ; ahd I fbdf a doubfo ad- 
vantage in viewing them through the twi- 
light of hope, both as it Jbides the difagree- 
able parf of them, and as it msdces them, or 
^ at leaft the fbadows of them, appear bigger 
than they do inpolleffion. 

No* itf the nkftod I taJte, eotttntfy ta 

Hhe iiMbgy of naitUft. She has^ apfbihted, 

A«tt thtte Aidl be ii6 pleafiire Without fonie 

' fftcmits f9m$ Virtue itfelf receives its chi^ 

C 4. F^fc 
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praife from the toils it contends with> Uii 
the hardfhips it pafles through. Without 
thefe, that felf-approbation, which conftitutes 
a great p^rt of the fatisfa<SlIons of virtue,: 
could have no place. In all cafes, indeed^^ 
we prize things, not according to their in- 
trinfic value, but according to the labour we 
beftow upon them, or in proportion to their 
coft. The purfuits of love have as much 
need of difficulties to give a quicknefs to their ' 
relifh, and a keennefs to the delight, as any 
thing clfc. 

Our hopes, like tow'ring falcons aim 

At obje£ls in an airy height ; 
The little pleafure of the game 

Is from afar 40 view the flight. 

As to the lofs of time, which you men- 
tion, it would indeed be a very material con^ 
fideration, if it were loft to virtue; if the 

love of honour and juftice did not flourifli^ 

or 
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orif our benevolence were not continually 
more and more extended : but when this is 
provided fori the lofs of it, with rcfpe^ to 
what pafs for the pleafures of life^ deferves 
not a thought. 

Nor is there danger that the diiFerence of 
our tempers (hould be fatal to our friendfhip: 
For our (entiments, in all points except the 
fubje6i: of this letter, appear to coincide, 
and my h^art tells me that it efteem^ and em- 
braces you in its inmoft folds. 



LET* 
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LETTER V. 



*!: T T H £ N a man of diftinguifiied worA 
^ ' fuiFers unmerited calumny, it has 
the fame efFe^ as an eclipfe of the funy 
which ferves only to make it admired the 
more. While it fhines in unvaried light and 
fplendor, it fliines unnoticed ; but when it 
IS obfcured by fome fudden and unexpe£led 
darknefs, it attrafis our attention, and 
emerges with an unufual and fuperior eclat. 

Such will be the only effeft you will ex- 
perience from thofe unjuft afperfions which 
have been lately thrown upon you. No- 
thing but truth can poffibly laft. They will 
vanifli, and leave behind them a more than 
ufiial luftre. 

Whv 
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Whv th^n diftrefs, or even difturb yoiur- 
ftlf a moment concerning them ? Too im- 
prudently delicate ! Is your peace to be 
broken becaufe there are fools and knaves in 
p^ worU ? Is it poffible that you may fuiFcF. 
as much from the villainy of others in this 
xe{p€&y as you could do from your own de- 
merit i Of what ufe then is virtue ? Of what 
vie is the confcioufnefs of uniform integrity^ 

if it will not produce the only end both of 
Wtfdoni and virtue^ which is pur own proper 
ffjkt and happineis I 

Ceiitainly, under the dirediion of ^ 
Xfght philoTophy^ it C0M not fai^ of prodfuc- 
ing both.^«— It is in ysM to labour, if we 
itfufe to enjoy the froitd^ or efledt of omr 
imhiftry. Wouldl it not be abfurdy after vm 
bad cultiyaited a garden, t» deprive ourfelves 
of the enjoyment of its fruita and flowers^ 
y^Mk (otm mljcioo^ migh&oor had ie« 

«Qrtc< 
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ported that it was over-run with weeds ? 
When we beheld our walks and parterres in^ 
order, fhould we deny ourfelves the pleafure 
they might afford us on account of fuch a 
report.— -Impoffiblc, you cry !— it would' 
be perfectly ridiculous. 

It is moft true : and not lefs ridiculous, . 
not lefs unreafonable and abfurd would it be, < 
for a virtuous man to forfeit that happinefs 
to vrhiph his virtue entitles him, becaufe ma- 
levolence has branded him with unjuft accu-.^ 
fations. 

'Till there fhall be a ppfllbility of baniih* ; 
ing from human fociety all envy, all difho- 
nefty, and all ill-nature, it would be unwife \ 
to make ourfelves miferable about their efFeds. 
Z>et thofe effects always be confined to the . 
objeiSb from whence they proceed ; there it 
is only that they ought to be, and there it 
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i», generally, that they are produftive of 
mifery. 

* 
Every good man has a right to be happy, 

in fpite of the mod; villainous machinations \ 

and if they make bim otherwife, his philofo- 

pby at lead is not equal to his virtue. 
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LETTER IV. 



^^ ELIGION has sdways futfered muctl 
■*-^ from the folly or the treachery of hd 
own profeflbrs ; but furely a more daring, o^ 
a more infamous fet of wretches than at pro^ 
fent appear upon her lifts, never difgraced oi 
dUhonoured her interefts.— You will noC 
require a moment to reflect that I mean thofe 
venal and fhamelefs ecclefiaftics, who havt 
of late, in fuch numbers, and with fuch uii« 
covered countenances^ proftituted the facred 
Writings, openly and avowedly retailing them 
for profit in periodical publications.— Avow* 
ediy, I fay ; for their advertifements plainly 
prove it. One recommends his Bible for its 
Cheapness ; another for thi Eleganci cf tbt 
Printy the ExcelUnce (f the Engravings^ or tig 

Beauty 



SunOy tf the Paper. A third follrcits yotrr 
cuftoqi by a Royal, or Imperial Title, or 
fexn dedicating, hj Permiflion, to a Prince 
in Pettycoats. A fourth aflFeds a difplay q£ 
learning, and, to prove it, gives you a firing 
(Of Dutch and German commentators, fiom 
tthok ingenious labours he propofes to fur- 
|ii(h yo|^ with improvement and delight. A 
Bfibj medeftly and wifely fparing a difplay of 
)iisi»wn. learning, would engage your atten* 
itjon by colkding the MS. fcraps of men 
ttbo had acquiced confiderable reputation in 
different provinces of literature, but whoy 
like the immortal Newton, when they com<- 
caeiHred divines, only proved that they had 
tiieweaknefs of men. — A fixth, or poffibly 
A fixteenth, for indeed the number is not eafj^ 
to be afcertained, after having been palpably^ 
guilty of one pious fraud, as palpably engages 
in another; and having acquired fome popula- 
osty amongft poor fanatics, feeks an addi« 
r- tioaal 

5 
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tional contribution from them, by loidiiij| 
the facred writings with the mifinterpret&^i 
tions of ignorance, and the cant of, enthu- 

o 

fiafm. 

I AM no advocate for the Interpofitlon tji 
the civil power in fuch matters, but as it hat 
been called in to the ai&fiance of religion, in 
cafes where it was much le(s liable to fufFer^ 
I am aftoniihed to fee this proftitution of 
£very thing that is moft facred allowed with-* 

out cenfure or reftraint. 1 am aftonifhed 

even to fee the public fo patient under the 
grofs impofitions which thefe compilers 
excrcife upon them: — For their honefty^ 
in general, keeps pace with their abi- 
lities ;. and when they have drawn in the 
unwary to fubfcribe to their wretched publi- 
cations, by repeated affurances that they fhall 
not exceed fuch a number, they are deter- 
^lined to bring the word of God to the beft 

market^ 
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market, and fcruple not to extend it to twice 
dsB number propofed. 

It is with the utmoft indignation I have 
long beheld this fcandalous pradice, and I 
am convinced, that, for the honour and In* 
tereft of religion, you will do every thing in 
your power to difcountenance it. 



Vot. II. D LET- 
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LETTER VII. 



I 



WOULD attempt a tranflation for ygu 
with all my heart j — ^but was Horace cer- ' 
tainly in the right through all thefe opinions ? 
He bids us cut off the thread of extenfive 
hopes, and calls upon us to entertain no dif- 

tant expeftations in a life that is fhort. . 

The do£lrine he infers is obvious ; — to enjoy 
the prefent hour. But the queftion ftill re- 
ma'ns, whether the prefent hour is not moft 
efFedtually enjoyed under the influence of 
hope ? For my own part, I am entirely of 
opinion that hope is one of the principal in- 
^^^i-sr^gredients of human happinefs. 

How much cheared and facilitated is our 
jo'urney through life by this travelling tele- 
fcope ! Our view is not confined to the ftages 

of 
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0f A itj.^lf they iifyltOk tisi Wo ftretch for-' 
ward! td the next ^ and if the next be unf^l- 
tdilftrt)!^, we carry ouf eye feH further, ami 
reft not, tiif, like the dove that W2tS kni 
forth in the deluge,^ we at laft find out the 
branch of olive. 

Those who feek their happinefs in thefe 
Ttiton^ry purfuits, have at leaft this advan- 
tage, that they feel no diftrefs from thofe in- 
terfering evils that always q[iix with prefent, 
and what are called real enj6yments. 

How happy i^ that fpirit which owes its 
pleafirres to future profpciEls \ In a life like 
this, where no prefent obje£l is to be enjoyed 
without fotfiething to be buffered, how much 
to be eft vied are the children of Hope ! 
Is their tot deception ? Oive it what name 
you plcafe, — the term will not change its* 
conditlon.'U-'^But once m6re, once more, 

D 2 afut 
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after a thoufand repetitions, mzy I be allowed 
to fay, that, to be agreeably deceived, is to 
enjoy the greateft happinefs this world has to 
give. — You fee I lay an emphafis on this. 

Preique toutes les plaiiirs des hommes, 
Ne font qui de doaces erreurs. 

And the fweeteft of all errours, if it fhould 
prove an errour, is hope« 

Believe me, your Epicurean friend^ 

whatever pleafures he might receive from 

,the circulation of the glafs, knew but little 

of that foothing and enthufiaftic adulation 

which the mind lays up for itfelf in attending 

to fcenes of diflant happinefs. — His cotem- 

porary and acquaintance, one can fcarcely 

call him his friend^, Virgil, feems to have. 

been of a temper much more turned to the 

^ . refined and abftraftcd pleafures, and confc- 

'■ '*. qucntly 
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quently to thofe of hope among the reft, of 
ivhich he feldom makes mention but with 
praife,— Horace had his enjoyments, but 
they were productive of pain. — The enjoy- 
ments of Virgil, though greater and more 
elegant, were attended with no diftrefs. 



D 3 LET- 
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LETTER Vni. 



T T i« veiy fortunatf when a man places 
-^ his happinefs in thofe obje£ts that are in- 
capable of giving him pain. You who are 
bleft with fuch focial.and domeftic connec- 
tions as are hardly ever imbittered even by 
human frailty, may, poilibly, fmile at the 
inferences I would draw from this obfcr- 
vation. But alas ! my friend, yours is an 
uncommon lot : Moft of thofe objefts from 
which we generally feek for pleafure are the 
moft cruel ufurers, and make us pay interefl: 
upon intereft for what they advance us. 
Even the blamelefs enjoyments of friendfhip 
a^d married love have many painful ingre- 
dients, many difquietudes that are the con- 
fequence of thofe ver)f jcia^iples that confti- 

tutc 
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Cute their happinefs. To fpeak of love in 
particular,"-*-of what doubts, what fufpiciont, 
what heart-burnings and anxieties, is not 
that paffion, even when moft exalted, oc- 
cafionally produftive ? The cares of two 
creatures liable to error and frailty throw 
their weight upon one, and all the evils to 
which they are mutually expofed, they mu- 
tually feel. There are many other general 
objefis of happinefs which will bear the com- 
parifon to a ftill greater difadvantage, and 
will in effeft be found to produce infinitely 
more pain than pleafure. Why then fhould 
we fmile at the purfuits of the harmlefs vir- 
tuofo ? Why fhould we look with corntemp- 
tuous fuperiority upon him, while he is em- 
ployed in collecting fliells, or foffils, or but- 
terflies ?— Happy man ! let us rather fay, 
and as wife as happy ! who has confined his 
expedUtions of pleafure to fuch circumftances 

as cannot poflibly give him pain :— The fhcll 

D 4 and 
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and the foffil will preferve their forait an^c^ 
the butterfly will retain the beauty of its f^^J^, 
lours. If be is delighted with looking upoffL'.^ 
thtky his pleafure is, certainly, not lefs filir :.. 
cere, not lefs important to himfelf, than if itt» 
weiie derived from fome fpcial or domefli^.j- 

conneftion. But is it even lefs rational ? 

We can hardly call it unnatural, while it 
pays fuch homage to nature, fuch extraordi* 
nary attention, as to trace her through all 
the beautiful minutenefs of her operations. 

May we not obferve upon this occadon 
that nature feems to have been jealous of the 
worfhip due to her, and that, while her 
charms might have been altogether negle£led 
in the bufy and focial purfuits of ipen, ihe 
appears to have obviated the confequences of 
that inattention, by referving to herfelf a 
.number of the ele^i — of thofe who, carried 
away by her pure fimplicity and enthufiafm, 

have 
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have not hewed the knee to Baal? A Boyle, a 
Sloan, and a Woodward, were the priefts of 
Nature ; and their office deferves rather re- 
fpe£^ than ridicule. — Reflect on thefe things, 
and think with fome Veneration of our honeft 
and inoffenfive friend. 



LET. 
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LETTER IX. 



^V^HE akMft imariable wiwzclty of Mfi» 
'M. mmm ^^^ pcocoicd her the charaAci 
of the bcft-natmed woman in the worU» 
Thcxe b fbmcthing engaging in her manner, 
and bcr enlivening fpirit has an irreiiftibk 

chann. We are always pleafed with her, 
and, dierefore, we call her good-natured. 

But in this diarader, as well as in many 
odiersy we entirely miflake good humour for 
good nature. Thefe are very diflFerent qua- 
lidcs. And thofe who are pofiefled of the 
one, may be abiblutely deftitute of the other. 

There is frequently a degree of vanity 
and lelf-complacency in good humour, which 
in the Gompolition of good nature have no 
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fart. A good-humoured mao, wbilt he 
majpfs his friend happy tHth his chearful and 
liviely freedom of temper, has at the fame 
time his own happinefs no kfs tn view, and 
his friend o^es more than half the pleafur* 
he receives from him to the motive of pleaiing 

flllnfeil* 

I DO not Uy that fuch a motive meritts no 
jyajii?.— I am fctifible of the eternal connec- 
tion bet)9^ee{^ the fel£fh and the focial duties* 
-—All I contend for is the diftin&ion between 
good nature and good humour. 

Goap natuiQ, then» differs efiendaUy from 
gO^d kyjcmpur in the laft* mentioned circui«^ 

ftancq» for nothing ielfifl^ enters into ita 
principles^ The plcafure and bapptneCi of 
pUd^ji;^ afQ .its only obje^ and all that it 
4pejs, QjT fi^fi^^ I^ocee^ ifom motives ^ 
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If you can make it appear that Mrs. ^ ^^ 
is aduated by no other principle in her wbots 
focial conduA, we will readily allow her Ac 
charader ihe has acquired, and call her one 
of the beft-natured women in the world. 

But I, who have bad many opportunitiei 
of obferving her in private, know that ihe 
far from defending this encomium ; and from 
her example I am convinced, that a well* 
humoured, ill-natured perfon is no incon- 
fiftent chara£ter. 

I HAVE feen her petulant and envious on 
the mod trifling occafions ; — I have feen her 
infenfible to the fevereft diftrefs of a fellow- 
creature I — I have known her untender to 
thofe who had a natural right to her kind- 
nefs ; — I have known her facrifice to her va- 
nity the peace both of thofe who were, and 
of thofe who were not, dependent on her;«— 
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I ^ave obferved her grieve for the diflrefles of 
l|er friends, not becaufe they were in diftrefs, 
but becaufe, to fiive appearances, (he fhould 
be obliged to affift them. 

Yet, notwithftanding all this, Mrs. ♦ ♦ * 
is one of the beft-humoured women in the 
world. 



LET- 
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LETTER X. 



From Mr. 



J 1 



IN a world fo entirefy given up to diffipa* 
tion of every kind, where amurerheiie 
feems to be the principal bufinefs of life, and 
bufinels itfelf to be purfued only as fubfer- 

vient to amufement at a time when the 

labours of ingenuity feem to have exhaufted 
the ftores of imagination, and to have left 
nothing new under the fun, is it not ftrange 
that after having lived years in this maze of 
jocundity, poffeffed of health, fpirits, and 
fortune, a man may neverthelefs be com- 
pelled to fay, / have rarely known pleafure ? 

It may at firft fight feem ftrange that I 
fliould be led into this train of thought by 

the 
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the happinefs I lattljr enjoyed at D » 

It is cenain, however, that thefe reflcftiaBs, 
and I cannot but think thejr are fouoded on 
truth and nature, were firfl; fuggefted to me 

by that pleaflng incident* 

The amufements of life are luimeroils wk 
the vices of the age, the pkaliues few aa 
the virtues. The realbn is, the miod of 
man has fofnetfaing of Divinity in its aature. 
It fixes its eye at once apon the paft, the 
prefent, and the future : It is ever compar'* 
ing ideas : The objeC^ capable of giving it 
pleafure muft be delightful, as any thing ex- 
perience has yet tafied, equal to our previous 
expectations, and apparently prodndive of 
no evil confequence. Can any of the fa« 
flitonable, and ib much Ibog^t alter anafe- 
naents anfiver to this charadet? Wit and 
humour, wine and mufic, and mlt die appa« 
Htus of Splendor and laxmy wiU not, I fear. 
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sdFter an impartial examiiutioni be found 
equal to any one part of it. Thek mtSf 
contribute to delight, but they are not aloflle 
capable of giving it. 

The Platonic wife man, greatly defpifing 
tfiefe, feeki for pleafure in the (choofls of an- 
tiquity. He follovrs her through the Mtf 
fcenes of ancient poefy, enquires of the fygaf 
of old, fits down with Plato beneath : Jhis 
(hade, and wanders up and down the posti- 
cus of Athens. At length, when he has 
wearied himfelf with laborious refearcbes, he 
finds he expe^ed more from icience than it 
had to give, and that happinefs is no more 
to be found in abundance of knowledge- tbsui 
wifdom in a multitude of words. .After 
having fpent the greateft part of life in ikp 
ievere affiduities of ftudy, he has the mortjk. 
fication to find that he is but a novice 4!^. 
fcience, that boundlcls fields of learning y^ 
; 4 remain 
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remain unexjilored, and that he muft at 
iength t[uic the profpeft, or perifli in the 
"fearch. 

Various as the minds of men are, I am 
'inuch miftaken if they are not all to bemade 
happy the fame way ; otherwife I think they 
dre hot capable of happinefs- here at alt. 
•The variety of their inclinations reaches no 
farther than to difpofe them to be yarioufly 
-ainufcd. 

The man whofe heart is replete with 
pure and unafFeded piety, who looks upon 
Wit Father of nature in that juft and amiftble 
4tght which all his work& refleA upon him, 
cannot fail of tafting the fublimeft plesifure, 
in contemplating the ftupendous aiid inhu- 
ittertfcte efftSsr of infinite goodnefs. Whe- 
ther- he looks abroad on the natural or the 
%M>ra] Woildi his itfle£ltons muft fitH beae- 
4- -'Vot. II. E tended 
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tended widi dtUght^ a«d tkc fcnk of hm 
own unworthinefs, fo far from leifiuiing, vri)l 
increafe bie pleafurc, while it places 4ie 
forbearing kifldfle& and indulgence of his 
Creatof in a ftill mo« snterefliag point of 
view. Here bii mimi mzy dwell upon the 
prefent, lock huk to the paft, or ftfaeh 
forward into fiii«ifity with cqvai (atisisc^ 
tion^ sad, d)e nstnr he indulges eontens* 
plation^ the bi^ier will his delist arile. 
Such a difpofuion as this feems to be the 
moft fecure foundation on which the fabrick 
of pleafiurc ean be built* 

NsxT to die veneration of the (iiprtair 
Beings Afi k>ve of buinan kind feemi to be 
the nisft pr oi n i fi a> g Ipufo^ of happinefk And 
it if a 9ercs-£uling one So him wbo^ poiTeft 
of dris pii9cq>lc, eojoys ^fo the pj^wsf^iis*- 
dulging )m beneirolenfce s whp qiak^ t^ 
fopenqritjr -^^9 ^sntiuK^ lus kas^pd^ w 
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k9» f 0Wm fiiHSn-vkiH t9 this Mhia Ibt Ims 
JHHi9w <cx^t9»r^> It 19 mie 4iinro art f(Mr 

-s^ipqbj^ of p^fbitmrng g<Sti of wiVqrfal twcr 

ficence ; but a fpirit of univerfal benQyale;|K^ 
. may be poileflecl by all ; and the bounteous 
Father of nature has not proportioned the 
pleafure to the greatnefs of the efFedi:, but to 
the greatnefs of the caufe» 

- . The contemplation of the beauties of the 
univerfe, the cordial enjoyments of friend- 
(hip, the tender delights of love, and the ra- 
tional pleafures of religion are open to all ; 
aUKi thpy Jiwe, all of them, in my opinion, 
capable of giving that real happinefs I would 
• contend for. Thefe being the only fountains 
that r know of, from which true pleafMre 
^rings^ it is no wonder that many fhould be 
- compelled to fay they have not yet foUnd it, 

E a and 



and ihould ftill cry out,^ Wbo^nU (hew « 
•• any good V* They feck it in every wary, 
but At true way. They want a heart fin: 
devotion, humanity, friendfhlp and love, and 
a tafte for what is truly beautiful and ad- 
mirable. 
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LETTER XI. 



From the fame. 



T PRETEND not to the cure of indo-.. 
-^ lence; it is an incorrigible diforder.— 
But if you will niK z&j I would at leaft have 
you think, and ihall therefore torment you 
with the following allegory : 

As Industry was going abroad early ta 
his labour, and climbing, without impatience^ 
a lofty mountain over which he was obUged 
to pafs, he efpied upon thefummit a beautiful, 
njmph employed in fearching for uncommon 
flowers, and often viewing with great at- 
tention the wide extended fcenes that were 
ftf etched around her. Her eyes were piercing, 
as the beams of the evening ftar^ vrltlx ^ c^\- 

E 3 ^^'^'^ 
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tain twinkling wantonnefs in them that- 
heightened .ihf r^e^blincf . Htr features 
were irregular, yet not lefs pleafing thail 
thofe of a more perfe£l beauty. She had a 
certain agreeable wildnefs in her air, dre(a^ 
and countenance, and fomething fo fpeaklngljr 
inqulfitive in the latter, that almoft every fea^r 
ture Teemed to a(k a queftion. Upon the ap-^ 
pT6^ch of iKUtJsYfeV fhe ffeh into imrtedi«e 
difeeurfe with hitu, and a(ked him, almoft lih 
the fame breath) Who he' was, where he VivtAi 
whither he was going, and what there was in 
tht rieighbourhobd Worth feeing, Indu^* 
f ft V, ever acciiftbmed to make the htft 6f 1|t§ 
time, anfwered the laft queftion firft. He totd 
h^r ^it ftefc was nothing to well woftli 

(ttlti^ ^s a b^^utifbl pkafufe-h^ufe In the iUl^ 
jic^nt WtHKf, atld etfeted to tondu^her t6 It, 
The Nyniph, HHiofe flame was CuktositY, 
ciigerly folteWed him, and by the numbeifefft 

qucftidiis file put td him as thfey jaflirfi tHfco^ 

vcred 
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vered an infatiable thirff of knowledge. Il^• 
iMJSTitY, who liked Ae humour of the 
Nytnph, failed not to make every poffible 
^vantage of this, and though ihe found her- 
fe)f deceived in fome points, when fhe arrived 
at the wood, yet {hit was gratified in fo many 
others that fte could not hdp loving her de- 
ceiver, and jrielding to every propofal of his 
that aright tend to her information. In con* 
iequence of this conver&tion Curiosity in 
due time brought forth a fon, who, by order 
of the Sylvan deities, was named Travei.. 
He was favoured by all the gods, and in his 
youth was frequently inftra£led by them in 
yifions. When he grew^ up he dlfcovered id 
Ills temper his mother's tbhrft of knowledge, 
and bis lather's aAivity. Ht never itaid lon- 
ger in any plate, than. Bee-like, to colleft 
lite fwieets that he found there. PLiAsyRr 
and WisfiogM were his eompamons, and his 
attendants wefc Pmnty and Varicty* By 

E4 obfcrYing 
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cbfcrving the manners and cuftoms of varioiia 
nations, he became polite and unprejudiqeds:, 
and by comparing their laws, and the various 
modes of worihip and government, he learned 
to be juft, politick, and to ferve the gods ac-'. 
ceptably. In a large city, where much was- 
to be feen, he had recourfe for accommoda*^ 
tions to the houfc of a gentleman who waa- 
known to take a pleafure in entertaining tra-, 
vellers. The name of this. per fon was Idu^ 
NESS. He was a corpulent good-natured.^ 
man. If he had but provifion for the day» antd, , 
a companion to laugh away the hours, which:, 
were othcrwife tedious to him, he was coa- - 
tented. He never interfered in. the intereft ^ 

r 

of others, nor felt the emotions either of»^ 
friendfliip or enmity. He would not^ on any 
account, go two farlongs from his own dooTj 
but ufed to fay, Pleafure and Trouble were J 
fucji inveterate enemies, that they could not 
poliibly meet ypon the fame occafion* He. 

was 
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wa6.much entertained with the converfatioi^ 
of Travel, and conceived a defign to diC- 
fuade him from rambling any; more, that he 
might keep him with him. ** My fricrtd,'^ 
faid Idl£NESS, ^^ I am amazed at. your 
V flrange difpofition. Who, like you, would 
" for ever wander about, in fearch of plea^ 
^< fure, and not ftand ftill a moment to enpy. 
** it ? Why will you expofc yourfelf to per-. 
^< petual dangers, and needlefs difficulties^ 
*^and undergo abroad a thoufand inconve- 
** iriences which you would never meet with 
<^ at home ? Why fhould you, who are a freo. 
** man, fubmit to the arbitrary government 
*^of a fea-captain, more boifterous than the 
^'lelement on which he commands, or to the 
^\no lefs abfolute fway of an itinerant coach- 
*S man ?" ^^ Truce with your queries," faid 
1bnmel,j^^tiU I have propofed an equal num- 
*« b«X,.:»nd then-, if you pleafe, we will ba- 
^Vlance the account. How can you wafte 

«* youc 
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^ your timej and impair yonr health by re* 
^ fafing to gire year body and mrnd that 
^ du« exercife nature fo loudly calls for i 
'^ How can you confine that arduous curio-* 
^< fity, implanted in the foul to urge you on 
^ to uiAounded knowledge, within the nar- 
•* rowIimitJofone city or province? Are you 

■ 

** really fo deftitute of courage as to be over- 
** awed by vifionary dangers, and trivial (n- 
•• conveniences ?*• Here ended the difputei^ 
IbtEKfiss would not be at the pains to leek 
further arguments, nor, if he had, would 
TravBI have ftaid to hear them. 
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L E T T E B. XII. 

* 

m 

To Mf. ••••••••. 

• • • 

Onihe Btmfy $fPmry. 

■f 

/'^p^HERE are not many modem pro^^ 
^ du<3;ion8 tbat I read a fecond time,: 
diertfcHrt ycm may take it as a compliment, 
that I have lately re-perured your El^«- 
However, widiout a compliment, I aflut^ 
you that I read it again widi repeated piea^ 
Aire. What my ingenious friend and coali«u 
trynan^ Dn Bum, once, (aid of ibme juvD*- 
mie pieces of a friend of yours, I may'apply 
with greater propriety to your verCbs, vts«: 
that tbiy dijfkiy a very rich vm9ff6itfy tobicff 
^mi will ripen and bring to perfeHitm. The 
Mt of poetry is, like every other art, pro- 
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greflive ; and excellence muft always be the" 
eStSt of time. Mr. Pope fays, that a mati' 
muft be born to judge as well zS to write ; 
but it is certain that no man is born with 
perfect principles of judgment, for thefe can^ 
only be collefted from comparative obferva-i^ 
tiop, and compairative obfervation muft beav 
work of time. In like manner, the faculty I 
Q^ imagination, or .what we. c^i g^nhK, i9^^ 
gradually ripened and matured. . The tnkid'^ 
<;plle£ls its treafures progreffively, and boi^^ 
rows its idea$ of harmony, beauty and. fub^V 
lupity;, from an acquaintance with the worlcs' 
of nature. Poffibly the judgment may tai^» 
tiiiue to be improved through the whole pvd^'* 
grefs of life, .becaufe the power of compani*^ 
tiye obfervation. will always remain perfbfi^?- 
but I believe there is a period beyond which 
genius rather decays than improves^ and It 
is then . probably at the beft when thchlttindF'*' 
has been enriched by long obfervation,'. and y 

the 



. n 
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tte faculties of the body hare felt* no feil^ 
^1^ decay. 

I KNOW you have acquiriedi a juftnefs of 
tafte very uncommon at your early time 
of life ; and when I have obferved you 
write a ftanza, *and reject it repeatedly^ 
I have told you that your judgment was 
too ripe for your imagination. -This I 
fuggefted to you, that you might not be diC" . 
couraged by the feeming labour or penury of 
thought; and I have now put you in mind 
that the faculty of imagination is progreffive^ • 
lett, when your fcvere judgment compared 
you^ own performances with the produdiohs 
•f matyre genius, you fhould fit down in 
ddpair. 

"■ Thchi is an inftance within your owii 
Itnowlege^ ^of a gentleman who has acquired a 
confiderable reputation in the poetical world, 

»'•''. but 
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iHitvhoi nevfT^tltfib when bo ins TOQiigi 

and refident at your univerfity, pubJiOic^ I 
volume of poems in which there are very 

few tkjug^ tplmrtMfi* «. 



..« 



Need I tcll you for your encouragemeuf^ 
that you are of a poetical family ? A gentle- 
man of your name, an Oxford man too, whp 
IKras contemporary with Andrew Marvel, an4 
not unlike him in the fpjrit of his wrjiting«| 
publifhed feveral dramatic pieces ^tpd other 
poems, fome of which (particularly the Con^ 
plaint of the Deferted Ariadne} are very 
pretty. His book^ I remember, is preceded |>y 
almoft an hundred recommendatory po^mr^ 
according to the cuftom of thofe times — maay 
of which were written by heads of houfcs 9;o4 
fenior fellows. — What do you think of that. 
Sir ? But the beft of thoie ppefator]^ j>wns is 
the lail, written by the bopkicUeCt wbkk 
c)K)d9 thus : 

She 
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Six buadred pages of good wit; read, try iu 
\Yould ^1 that cannot mend this book ma/ 

i. i " * 

buy it. 

If this (crawl prevails apon you to invoke the 
Mufe, ym Jhall hear further fram me en the 
Jiudj of poetry. 



LET-, 






x:& 
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LETTER XUI. 
To the fame. . 
Tie SuhjcS continued, 

W m 

rW^ O tell you, as I did in my laft, that the 
^ imagination as well as the judgment 
^s progrelTive, might be an antidote againft 
poetical defpair ; but I fuppofe you will not 
think yourfelf much obliged to me, unlefs I 
inform you how the progrefs of both may be 
affifted. 

Poetical iiTiagination mud be improved 
by the acquifition of poetical ideas, and thefe 
ideas muft be bprrowed from all the vifible 
works of nature. A poet fhould not fit down 
fatisfied with fuperficial knowledge or curfory 
obfervation; he muft enquire into the minute 
dependencies and the fine combinations of 

the 
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the univerfal fyftem. . By tracing the fubUme 
and harmonious operations of nature, he will 
unavoidably collefi: ideas . of fublimity and 
harmony, and by beholding the elegant fim- 
plicicy of her works, he will learn to tran« 
fcribe it. in his own. 

But a knowledge of the external works of 

.nature, is not enough for a poet : He muft 

be well verfed in that kind of learning which 

is fcholaftically denominated metaphyfics. 

If he were not acquainted with the inicllec- 

tual powers ; if he underftood nothing of the 

various modes of ideal perception; were he 

^a ftranger to the different movements of the 

' heart, the caufes, the progrefs and effeft* of 

^mple and complicated paf&ons, Ms poetical 

ipoyrers would be confined within the narrow 

\province of external defcription ; and he 

; ifrould never attain the nobleft end of poetry, 

Che power of addreffing himfelf to the heart. 

v.VoL.IL F Tihs 
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This monl kiioiwledlge is to be itqiured oiilf 
bv an mentiTe obferradofi of the hiiOMi 
siiiid, and a comparative view of the divc^ 
icf of (jiandcrs. 

It is by no nieans fiiffident to obtain tk 
elements alone either of moral or natuial 
knovkge. A poet Ibould examine diftinfllf 
the minnteft relations and refcmblances of die 
rational, the animal, the vegetable and ina- 
nimate creation ; for hence arife all the beau- 
ties of comparadve imagery. Had Shakefpear 
been unacquainted with the quickneis of ani- 
mal fenfadon in the minuteft creatures, hoW 
could it ha\'c entered into his imagination t» 
fay ib beautifully and pathetically, 

The poor beetle that we tread opon. 

In coqnnl fufienince feels a parg as great 
As when a giant dies. 



Hid 
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JEIaiJ He. been deficient in the mtnutia of filvy- 
,(V^ knowledge, could he have thought o^ 
the following ftriking argument againft felf^ 
lore I 



Thou'rt not thy felf. 

For thou exift^A on many a thoafand graini 
That ilTuc out of dull . 

Had he been a fuperficial obferver of humari 
nature, could he have added to the above 
argument this juft refledipn on the mifery 
•f life ? 



Happy thou art not. 



For what thou ha(l not, flill thou flriv*ft to 

get. 
And what thou haft forget'ft. ^ . 

when a competent ftock of moral and natu- 
ral knowledge is acquired, and the mind is fo 
well furnifhed with ideas, that the imagina- 
tion rather feems to riot than to languid) 
over her intclle^lim' feaft, may we not then 
i^ Fa catcVi 
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catch the reed and call the mufe ? No : fome^* 
thing more may yet be wanting, and that 
fomething I can find no better name for thia 
Enthuftafm. Yes, Sir, you muft be an entbu- 
fiaft before you can be a poet. But Xhto^ 
how is this to be obtained ? That we mufb 
make our queftion.' There is fuch a thingii 
acquiring a religious Enthufiafm ; and, if {p^ 
why may not a poetical Furor alfo be Ac- 
quired ? Provided the principles thereof arc 
connate with the mind, there are means, I 
believe, of a£luating and awakening them. 
But let no bold man fuppofe that this divine 
Jfflatus can be procured by artificial means 
alone ; it is only when the feeds of it are in- 
herent in nature that thofe means can be of 

t m 

any ufe. Suppofing then, my friend, for I 
cannot doubt it, that Melpomene fmiled upon 
your birth ;* or in other words, fuppofing that 
Mature formed your mind to be fmitten with 
the love of herfelf, you are then poffefled of 

thofe 
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thofe original principles which art may call 
forth, and awaken into adion. 



k-i . 



One method of kindling poetical as well as 
j'eligious entbufiafm, is to read thofe writings 

\ -ihat are moft impregnated with it : fuch, in 
tiie Greek, are the works of Mofchus, Tyr- 
teus, iEfchylus, Pindar, and fome paftoral 
pieces of Theocritus : To thefe may be added 
all the writings of Plato. In the Latin, I 
would reconmiend Virgil, Tibullus, Lucan, 
feveral of th^ odes of Horace, and fomt of the 
metamorphofes of Ovid. The warmeft of 
the Italian writers are Petrarch, Taflb, and 
Ariofto. Almoft all the enthuliafm of France 
has been lavifhed on GrefTet. Germany has 
of late aftonifhed the world with a true-born 
balrd in Geflher, and you may catch fome en- 

^tiiufiafih from his writings, even from our 
tfiiiflations. The poets of our own country 

'that were nurft in the lap of nature, and 

F 3 caught 
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caught the true infpiring breath, were Speih 
ccr, Shakefpear, Milton and Thcwnfon. W# 
have had feveral admired poets beilde thefey 
but not of the clafs I am fpeaking of. In 
this clafs, however, I could rank fome living 
names ; but as you know my favourite au4 
thors, I have no occafion to mention thenl 
here. 

A READER, poffeffed of the genuine priQr 

ciples of poetry, cannot fail of catching from 

thefe authors that infpiration with which they 

, wrote. More particularly in their defcrip- 

tions of nature, rural imagery, pictures of 

private virtue and paftoral innocence, there is 

an inchantment irrefiftible. What poet can 

read the following paffages in VirgiFs Geor- 

gicks, and Thomfon's Seafons, without being 

uranfported to the very places they dcfcribo, 

and feeling the enthuCafm from which they 
flowed I 

# 
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^f lomina amem fylvafque inglorios f O ubi campi 
Sperchiufque, et virginibas faacchata lacaenis 
Ta]^geta ! O qni me gelidis in montibus Hseml 
Siftaty ec ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ? 

G. 11. V. 486. 

Sed me ParnaiS deferta per ardoa dulds 
Raptat amor : juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorom 
Caflaliam moDi div«rxitur orbita clivo* 

G« III* v« 2^U 

£t juvat undantem buxo fpeflare cytorum, 
Naryciasque picis lucos : juvat arva videre, 
Non raftris hominum^ non ulxi obnoxia cur^. 

G. II. V. 417. 

Thrice happy he ! who, on tbe funlefs fide 
Of a romantic mountain, foreA-crownM, 
Beneath the whole coUeded (hade f eclines. 
Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought^ 
And frefhbedew'd with ever ipouting ftreamsy 
Sits coolly cala I Suwmir. 

Welcome, ye (hades! ye bowery thickets, hail! 
Ye loft^r pines i ye venerable oaks ! 
Ye afhes wild reibundlng o'er the fteep ! 
Djelicious is your fhelter to the fouK Summer* 



F4 
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-»Seek the bank where flowering elden crowds 
Where fcatterM wild the lily of the yale 
Its balmy eflence breathes, w^ere cowflips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lark. 
With all the lowly children of the fhade : 
Or lie recIinM beneath yon Spreading affa. 
Hang o'er the fteep ; -^— 
There let the claffic page thy fancy lead 
Thro^ rural fcenes, (lich as the Mantuan fwain 
Paints in the matchlefs harmony of fong. 
Or catch thyfelf the landikip gliding fwift 
Athwart Imagination's vivid eye. Spring* 

The fame poetical infe£lion may be caught 
from the Lyric mufe, when, with all her na- 
tive wildnefs and freedom, flie thus fvreetly 
warbles : 

Once when by Trent's pellucid ftreams. 
In days of prattling infancy. 
Led by young wondering extafy. 
To view the fun's refulgent beams. 
As on the iportive waves they play'dy 
Too far I negligently ftray'd. 
The God of day his lamp withdrew, 
Evening her dnfky mantle fpread. 
And from her moiften'd trefles Jhcd 
f^^efrcfliing drops of pearly dew. 



n\^r^ 
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Cfofe by the borders of a wood. 
Where an old rainM abbey Hood, 
Far from a fondling mother's fightt 

With toil of childifh fport oppreA'd 
. My tender limbs funk down to red, 
'Midil the dark horrors of the night. 
As Horace erfl by fabled doves 

With Spring's firft leaves was mantled o'er* 
A like regard the firitifh loves 

To me their future poet bore ; 
Nor left me guardianlefs alone. 

For tho* no Nymph nor Faun appeared. 

Nor piping Satyr was there heard. 
And here the Dryads are unknown. 
Yet natives true of Englifh ground. 

Sweet elves and fays in mantles green, . 

By Shepherds oft in moonlight feen 
And dapper Fairies danc'd around. 
The nightingale her love-lorn lay 
Neglecting #n the neighbouring fpray, 

Strew'd with freih flowers my turfy bed ; 
And, ^t the firft approach of morn. 
The redbreaft ilript the fragrant thorn. 

On rofes wild to lay my head. 
Thus, as the wondering ruftics fay. 

In fmiling fleep they found me laid 

iSeneath a blolTom'd hawthorn's fhade ; 
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While fportive bees in myilic play. 
With honey fill'd my little lips 
Blent with each fweet that Zeffyr fipt 

From flowery caps in bahny May. 

Efifi/n 0/ J/i/Nffm-: 

SoTtez do fein des violettes, 
CroifTez feuillages fortunes, 

CouronneE ces belles retraites> 
Ces detoorsy ces routes fecrettes 

Aux phis doux accords deflines ! 
Ma mofe pour vous attendrie 
D'lme charmante reverie 

Sttbit deja raitnable loi ; 
Les boisy les valons, les montagnes, 
Toute la (cene de campagnes 

Prend une ame & s'orne pour moi. 
Aux yeux de rjgnaire*vulgaire. 
Tout eft mort, tout eft folitaire ; 

Un bois n'eft q*un fombre reduit, 
Un ruifleau n'eft q'une onde daire, 

Les 2^phirs ne font que du broit : 

Aux yeux que Calliope eclaire. 

Tout brille, tout penfe^ tout vit. 

GrtJfeU 

FrcHii 
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' From the laft quoted author I might draw 
manf other beautiful pafTages, pregnant with 
the fame genuine fpirit of enthufiafm, were 
not thefe fufficient to inform you what kind 
of poetry it is from which you are moft likely 
to catch the infpiring breath. 

But the reading of poetry is not the only 
means by which poetical imagination may be 
affifted and poetical enthufiafm awakened; fot 
as the former muft be enriched with the know- 
ledge of nature, fo the latter muft be inflamed 
by her love. From this paffion the true poet 
derives thofe ineffable fenfations that infpirit 
all his works, and place them fo far above 
the ftrain of vulgar compofitions. With the 
inquifitive eye of love he fearches out all her 
beauties, and expatiates on them with the 
raptures which that paffion infpires* The 
queftion then is, by what means may this 

love of nature moft cffedually be excited ? 

^ -- And^ 
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And, I anfwer, by frequent converfation witb 
her ; or, in facred words, by beholding herfaSr 
beauty^ and vifiting her temple. That admirabiC 
wifdom which is vifible in all her operations^, 
the exquifite fymmetry and proportion of In 
living works, and the fxmple beauty wherewiai 
fhe has adorned the inanimate creation, infpiJDB 
the contemplative mind with a kind of religi- 
ous veneration, and refined affedion. Happjr 
enthufiafm ! innocent idolatry ! This love pf 
nature, my friend, was that Egeria whom the 
Roman Lawgiver met in the grove, and is 
that truly infpiring mufe, without whofe fa- 
vour no poet can live. It is this that makes 
the true poet fo fond of retirement. He wants 
to be alone with his miftrefs, and to enjoy 
ber charms in the quiet of rural folitude. O 
Rus quando Te afpiciam ? is the language of 
every genuine fon of Phoebus, whofe natuii^l 
fentiments have not been extinguiflied In the 

purfuit of popular glory. That philofophical 



a-. 



?' 
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ftudyof liaturc, which I before recommended 
as neceflary for the information of the mind, 
jpay be of great ufe alfo to make the poet 
enamoured of tl^ofe beauties he explores! 
Who is more likely to become the lover of 
nature than the philofopher who employs 
himfelf in the contemplation of her works ? ' 
Hence, though poetry is not always the con- 
comitant of philofophy, there having been 
. good philofophers who were not pqets, fbe 
can by no means difpenfe with the afliftanrc 
of her fifter fcience. Philofophy muft be her 
in{l:ru£lrefs. 



Tutor'd by her^ hence Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages, and jnfdrms the page 
With mufic, image, fentimenc and thought 
Nfevcf to die. ■ Summer, 



'., There is one means of kindling the flame 
of poetical enthufiafm befide thofe I have 
mentioned,' but it is a dangerous means, and 

1 1 would not haftily recommend it to you ; 

parti- 
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particularly when I recoiled what otie o{fo}0 
own prophets has fpoken, , i^ 

And let th' afpiring youth beware of love. 
Of the froooth glance beware, the luodBng 

graces 
Th* iaticing fmile, the modeft-feeDung eye. . 

but if you (hould be hardy enough to i^fqiiR^ 
thefe dangers, I will venture to afTure you^ 
that by means of this paffion you will find ' 
your poetical eathufiafm greatly heightened^ 
Could you reverfe the method of religious en- 
thufiafis, who fometimes make a quick tran- 
fition from the love of God to the love of th^ 
creature, and remove your paffion from a 
mortal miftrefs to an immortal mufe, it would 
be better ftill. However I will not aiTert that 
this is pra£licable. 

After all this has been advanced with re- 

fped to the affiftance of poetic imagination 

8 and 
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Und enthufiaAn, one thing muft be repeatted^ 
that, where nature has not tuned the ear to 
harmony, and fown the feeds of that entbu-* 
fiafm in the mi/id^ ev^ry means will be vain# 

I HAVE promifed you fome hints for im« 
proving your judgment in poetry^ but yoa 
fee here is no room for them. 



LET- 
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LETTER XlV. 



To the fame. 



. ..»-. 



- 1 



The Subje£f continued, -f 

■ • 

T HAVE before had occafion to take notice 
that judgment in poetry is improved lijr 
comparative obfervation. The mind borrows 
its idea of mechanic excellence from behold*!^ 
ing different objeSs, and comparing tben 
ivith each other. It is by this cpmparUbn 
that all defeats are found, for had ther£ beea 
no diflferent modes of beauty, there would 
have been no fuch thing as deformity. I wiU 
not afTert that there are no innate ideas of eH* 
cellence ; but if there be fuch ideas, they ai^ 
of little ufe, for we find that every art an4 
fcience is extremely flow in its progrefs to 
perfection ; the fine arts, more particularly. 

Every 
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Etreiy fucdeeding anift, if not altogether 
deftitiite of genius, adds fomething to the 
ihodel upon which he forms himfelf; thus 
perfed^ion is attained by gradual improvement. 
Whether our poetry has not for fome time 

been at its higheft perfection, I fhall not 
take upon me to determine, but I will venture 
to /ay, that, for a century paift, it has re- 
ceived'no improvement; for Milton's Cdmus 
IS, t>eyond all comparifon, the fined poem in 
the Engliih language. That different kinds 
of rhyming verfification have been improved, 
I will allow ; but thofe, fimply confidered, im 
not come under the denomination of poetry ; 
a witty and harmonious combination of words 
alone, can no more make a fine poem, 
than a judicious mixture of colours can be 
termed an elegant painting. Yet, therefore, 
I maintain that Comus is the beft poem in 
bur lahgaage, and ftill fhall continue fo to 
do, till I find one fuperior to it in thoCe ^tt.^5L 
Vol. II. G ^^^- 



. Alternate ^ives the njaried profpeB round. 

■ * ■ * 
Parenthifes too long, or too frequently ad- 

mitted, always deflroy the eafe and beauty 

of order in poetry, whatever they may do in 

profe i aftd they are utterly infuflTerable when 

they are introduced only as a comment on 

« 
the text. Obferve this t^Q& in the follow-: 

\tig paflage : 

Aftd toil we dill for fubfutfary pay ? 
Defy the dangers of the fields and flood. 
Or, fpider like, fpin out our precious all. 
Oar mofe than vitals fpm (if no regard 
To great futurity) in curious webs 
Of (ubtile thought, andexquintedeHgDi 
(Fine net- work of the brain !) to catch a fly^ 
The momentary buz of ^n' renown ! 

The above quotation puts me in mind of 
another fault not uncommon with ' many 
poets, but moft egregious in the author of the 
Night-Thoughts i and that I can find no 

fcetter 
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better name for than word-chacing. Some- 

ft 

tim^s a >yord \s purfued through the whole 
cbaui of its relations and connexions, and 
as every different link has a chain depending 
from it, fo each is traced down to its extre- 
mity, till the Ample original idea fares like t 
grain of muftard-feed, that ihoots up and 
branches into an enormous tree. But it is 
the fate of the ideal tree to bear a load of 

I 

ufelefs boughs, that like fp mapy idle f^^cj^ers 
dry up the vital pith of fenfe. 

It is worth while to obferve this method of 
word-chacing or word-fpinnihg in the pafiage 
aboyc quoted. The Woi:d toil in the firii:. 
line, would certainly have been followed by 
Jpin in tbe next, had not the word pay^ at 
the end of the line, introduced a military 
idea, and fuggefted tbe dangers of the field and 
fiood. In the next line, however, thefpinr' 
|Mf)g begins. 
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pr». fpi4]y-li|ce, fp# fiuf pj»r pKcions all. 



1 a «^ -^^ • • * « 



It was mipoffible to mention the words fpin 
Dut^ without thinking of vitals— fo it proceeds^ 



Our more than vitals fpiQ«< 



Then comes the explanatory Parenthefis^ af- 
ter which €he fpinning goes on. 



' T 



in ciirious wqbs 



Of fubtjle thoaght. and exc^ainte defign ; 

..-•.1. ..■ * .-. .-• T. .-..-•>)' 

' (Pih6 net- work of Ihe brain!) 

The word curious wzs naturally followed by 
fubtile and exquifiu. Wibs put the author in 
mind of mt-workj and mt^work was unalien- 
able from the brain. But then what follows I 

— To catch ^Jly ? 

The momentary bu% of vain renown ! 

It \yas the proper bufinefs of the web an4 
tfee net- work to catch the fly— but hjere, un- 
fortunately, the fly put the poet in mind of 
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^zzmg) and what Was a Ffy^ iji tttit Knt, 
becomes a Buz iit the heittk Thfe might, 
however, be an involuntary fault. The au- 
thor had fpun his metaphor fo far that he 
knew not a^y othe;: way to draw, in the 
conclufion, its reftokblance to the purfuits of 
men. A fly fuggefted the idea of buzzing^ 
and buzzing w^s famething Hke th6 v6i^e 

of £UBC. 

An ill-placed and injudicious repetition of 
the fame words ought as much to be avoided 
a^ chacin^ and catching at their relatives ^ 
aiTociates. 

Touched by tbecrofs, w^ live; or, more tlian 

die; 
That touch which touched not angels ; pnore di- 
vine 
;. Than that which totrcifd cotiftffioft lAtofdrtfl, 
^sA darkae& into glory |. pdrtiai TitchJ 

Nfgb^Jiougbrf. 

G ^ * ^.-V 
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Yet rep^tion, when judicioully ufed, is {tct 
quenUy {ileafing and beautiful. 

Byfnrafu bamis thy dying eyes were dos'd : 
By foreign hamds thy decent limbs composed : 
ByfireigH hands thy hnmble grave adornM : 
By firangers honoiir*d> and byfirangers mooni'dl 

Herb thje repetition is continued no farther 
than it ought to have been, and is judicioufly 
[ changed in the laft line. The pleafure this 
figure affords in poetry fprings evidently 
from the fame caufe with that which repeated 
fhains give us in mufic ; but no rules can 
be laid down for the management ofit, which 
muft be entirely regulated by the ear* 

Observb, however, that it is not confined 
to one, or two, or three words only* Some- 
times a couplet, or even a whole ftanza may 
be happily repeated* I do not here fpeak of 
thofe repetitions which are called the burtbeo 



<^ the ibng, but might more properly be 
termed a burthen to the fong: For theilt 
lufiration of what I mean, let the following 
pafTage fufEce, which Tgive you not in pre« 
ference to any other, but becaufe I (caa 
write it from memory, without the tfouble 
of referring to books. 

Ulaiions dear, adieu ! no more 

Shall I your &iry haunts exploie, 

Sinct Hcpe ^witholds her goUem ray^ i 

Jind Fancy*! colours faixt a*way. 

To Edet^ s Jhoresy to Emotfs grovetf 

Keibunding once with Delia*$ loves. 

Adieu ! that name (hall fbond no more 

O'er EnorCs groves ^ or Edin*s Jbore, 

For Hope tvithoUs her golden ray^ 

And Fancy* s colours faint away* 

Repetition is fometimes ufed to expreft 
fofidnefs, fometimes fcorn, and, fometimes to 
enforce the belief of what appears fcarcely 
icredible. In the laft inftance it U xslC^^^ 
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tlioug^ wiA a mixture of difdain, yery ha^< 
pily lyy Catullus : 

C^liy Lf/bia nojira^ Ltjhia tl/a. 
Ilia Lfjhia^ quam Catullus unam 
Plas quam ie, atqae fuos amavit omnes, 
NiiBC io qua^yii^, et angiportts, &c, 

AdCcslium^ de Lejbia, Carm, 58* 

Chapelle Teems to have fliut his eyes againft 
this egregious beauty, when he could thu§ 
feebly tranflate the paflage. 

Qui I'cuft oui, mon chcr Ccelius, 
Cetce ingrate & fiere Lefbie, 
Que j'amois autant que ma vie, 
Oabliant Ton orgueil a Rome Sc fes virtus, 
Des chevaliers Romains brigue la connoiflance. 

Sometimes a word is repeated for the en- 
largement of the idea it is intended to convey, 
when it admits of no comparative increment: 

And time wallet wearily the <klff dull dajr. 
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The ufe of repetition in mora /and didafiic 
poetry is to fix fome important precept in the 
memory. 

*' Whatever is, is right."' 



LET- 
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LETTER XV. 

Tq the fame. 
The SubjeSi continued. 

THE great bufmefs of judgment in the 
verbal province, is properly to adapt the 
exprejjion to the fentifnent. In this article there 
are a thoufand avenues to impropriety and 
abfurdity. It is natural for indifFercnt poets 
(indifferent writers that would be thought 
poets) to emblazon their pages with glowing 
expreflion, and to hide with pompous didion 
tWir poverty of femiment 5 on the other 
hand the beft poets are fometimes fo fecure 
under the force and beauty, the elegance or 
novelty of their thoughts, that they heedlefsly 
fuffer the expreffion to fall b^low and dif- 
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grace them. * This will appear from the fol- 
lowing paflage : 

— More true joy Marcellus cxjl'd feels, 
Than Csfar, with a fenate at bis htels. 

Effay on Man, 

It is, howcfver, a much more common fault 
to ralfe the expreflion above the fentiment 
than to let it fmk below it. What can be 
more ridiculous than the following defcrip- 
tion of a ihell-iifh left by the tide \ 



Torn from its green domain. 



The fmall inhabitant of fcaly waHs, 

Rides on the rongh back of the rugged wave. 

And roird precipitate upon the (hore. 

Lies unrevolv'd by motion^ ^nmt. 

Thus the milkmaid bruihes thro' the dews 
in a morning, 

' ■■ The rofeatc Nymph 
That draws the tepid neCtar from the teat. 
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With At fair border of her downward vefi 
Deterfive, robs the flowers of orient pearl* 

Hid. 

Frofly weather will benumb a girl's fingersj 
and make her nofe red : 



nitrons piercing frofl ! 



Whpfe chains coercive the quick mofcles bind^ 
And tinge with crimfon the projedting grace 
OrSylmV afpta ! U)/. 



The great fcatlfe of tKcfe atifuM dtfcniji 
tions is the admitting of low and mean 
images, or objeAs, into a fpecies of poetry 
Vrhich is naturally above them. Thk co- 
louring muft necefiarily be confiftent, and 
when the image* is low or trivisd it is 
heightened up to the reft by pompous ex- 
(fr^flibn. 

ft 

Words have their different degrees of 
dignity as wdl as things, and it is the pro- 
si V^tt^ 
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|>erty' of ttue eFiticifni to fait thttn to th^ 
objedls chey exprefsf. Famtliaf iclea$ mtift be 
convey^ by familiar pbrafesi and whefi 
great fentimcnts are to b8 expreffed, the lan^* 
guage muft be raifed in proportion. The 
utmoft care fhould be taken that the expref* 
fion neither rife above, nor fall below the 
fubje^t. In- either cafe it will be ridiculous^ 
and inadequate in both. The /entiment will 
fare like a perfon who is either too highly or 
too {lightly fpoken of, and«who muft of con-^ 
fequence either difappoint expectation, or 
&fFer unmerited cenfure. 

But, methinks, you call upon me to di- 
reft you how to keep the due, but difficulty 
medium. In this cafe I would advife you* in 
general, ffaimatjimpficity. r 

Wheii! we feek for words to ex|arc& our 
ideas, we are inclined to chufe the moft 
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gTbwing and high-coloiired, and, if any thing; 
elfe contributes to determine our choke, it it 
novelty ; but we are mifled by falfe judgment 
in both thefe cafes. In the firft, we 'fiigt 
as children do of paintings, and place the 
merit of the pifiure in the flame of colour- 
ing ; and in the latter, we conclude that the 
novelty of the words we make ufe of will be 
communicated to the fentiment : But in thii 
cafe, as well as in the other, how much are. 
we miftaken ! Our thoughts may derive t' 
quaintnefs, an air of novelty from being ex**; 
prefled in an uncommon combination of, 
words ; but from that alone they can never, 
acquire originality. 

To paint from nature, we muft aim at 
fimplicity. There is a native . beauty in all 
her objefts, which wants only to be exhibited 
in the fimpleft manner to pleafe. Secure in 
her own charms, and independent of the 
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^fckitlous ornaments of art, (he appears 
moft to advantage when her attributes are 
not over-heightened. To exprefs myfelf in 
the words of an ingenious lady, 

" Enoagh, the Mufe her wreath of ivy twines, 
** Mixt with each fmiling field-flower's fragrant 
" bloom !" 

Amongft the ancients, Theocritus and Ti- 
bullus are the pureft models of fimplicity. 
The graceful plainnefs of nature is happily 
imitated in all the rural images of the Yormer. 
With what charming eafe does his ibepherd 
fit and fmg ! 

^anxi no'aion* rv t^re ^^vaWf vt v^o irtviuu^ 

Idyl. Vn. V. 86. «rc. - 
YoL.IT. H K!b. 
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bard has in every inftance fliewn his fondnefs 
for the elegant plainnefs of nature ; he could 
not even bear to meet his miftrefi in a full 
drefs: 

Tunc mihif qaalis erls, longos turbata capillos, 
Obvia nudato Delia carre pede. 



\ 

^ 
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LETTER XVL 



To the fame. 



Tie Subje^ continued. 



/CAREFUL, indeed, you muft be, that 
^^ your expreflion neither rife above nor 
fall below the fentiment ; but that will not 
be enough. Let it be your care likewife, 
to exprefs neither too little nor too much. 
Scarce any fault is fo common in poetry as 

the pleonafm. 

* 

There are two kinds of redundances, the 
verbal and the fentimental \ but, as I have not 
yet done with the province of words, I (hall 
at prefent confider only verbal redundances. 

H 3 "tw^ 



This fault, upon the lead attention, is fo 
extremely obvious that you might very well 
difpenfe with my adverting to ic at all. But 
what (hall we think when we find the beft 
poets fo frequently chargeable with it ? The 
moft correS writers in our own and in every 
other language are fiilt of redundances, of 
words that ferve no other purpofe than that 
of filling the meafure of the ver£b» 

We need not go out of our way to feek 
for inftances. Thus in Pope, 

High heaveti thc/tfff/hf^ofKsfiet he imckes, 

A B. VHI; 

Loft in the near effulgence of thy if/aze. 



informM the heart 



Cf innocence, and undiffembling u-uih. 
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creative love 



Sii/I bade eternal Eden fmile around. 



At onae the cbafeiv vid^atenct this pr-ey. 

When froils have whitened all t^e naked' groves. 

Where dove« in flocks the leaflg/j trees o'er- 

ffiadb. /^i/. 



fbngs and rhyihes 



Prevail as much in thefe bani iron times, &c, 

Dij4en. 

To RHihiply inflsances of thi^ kind* would be 
invidioasafid'unniscefiary. The above^ quoted 
s^. fofficient to }uftify my obTervation, and 
tbey are taken from refpe£hible writers to 
convince you how very nec^flary k is to 
guard againft them. 

In defcriptive poetry it is moft diflicult to 
keep clear oft fuperfluities. When the me- 

H 4 'Kvwi 
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mory ranges through the wildcrnefe of words, 
we are not always contented with what ^ -j 
fufficient to cxprefs our fentiments, but 
are tempted to indulge in fuperfluous diAion> 
hy the fafcinating charms of novelty or h^-t. 
mony. * 



In fwelling epithets, thick-laid 



As varnifh on a harlot's cheek, the reft 
7 hia-(bwn» with aughc of profit or delight. 

Milton. 

In youth particularly, when the reins are 
thrown upon the neck of Fancy, our poetical 
prod unions are always filled with, a profu- 
fion and fuperfluity of exprefiion. It is then 
we are moft apt to judge of poetry, as children 
judge of piaures, and to place its principal 
excellence in richnefs of. drapery and height 
of colouring. By giving way to the luxury 
of words, we lofe all precifion, and become 
unavoidably inaccurate and redundant. 



That your writings may for ever h% 

y 
exempt from this fault, let me again advife 

you to aim at fimplicity. Be jealous of thofe 

words that folicjc admiffion merely on account 

of their fplendor. Let no epithet have place 

becaufe it is tuneful or well dreft, if it has 

otherwife no right to appear. 



LET, 

if:. 
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LETTER XVH. 



To the fame. 



Th$ Stdji^ continued* 



■»/ 



QOMETHING muft be faid on the 
^^ Harmony of Numbers. But, where fo 
much depends upon the ear, you muft exped 
that I fhould make obfervations rather than 
lay down rules. At the fame time you will 
confider that thofe very obfervations, muft be 
agreeable to the decifion of my own ear, 
and therefore you may give them what credit 
you pleafe. 

I THINK it is agreed by all, who have any 
pretence to a fuperior judgment in poetry, 
that blank verfe is capable of the greateft, 
the moft powerful and the moft various har- 
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mQay. The flow of numbers is not reftrained 
by tke neceJBhy of-^ cadence at the end of 
Ac verfe, which is frequently indifpenfibtd* 
in the Couplet-meaiure : The harmony eX'^ 
tends unbroken through an arbitrary number 
of lines, and falls or rifes with the fubjeft 
without fuppreflion or reftraint. 

Soldly afZaulc the NecromaDcer's hall, | 
Where if he be, || with dauntlefs hardihood, 
' And brandifh'd blade, ru(h on him, || break his • 

gl^fs> II 
And flied the lufi:ious liqaor on the ground. 

It Would have been impoffible for the numbers 
of the couplet to have expreffed the above 
iStion with like imitative force. Methinks a 
n)odern rhymer would have turned it thus. 

Rife, and aflault the Necromanccr*s hall, 
./•vlf there the juggler be, fecure his fall» 

Proceed with brandifli*d blade, and break his 

glafs. 
And pour the Hquor, on the vtrdant frafi. 



r Avint to catt 

let meafure « 
,. _-.^..« car. 



I 
I 



ev^T 3-^-"'^ '"^ 



, . xx\s the nns^ng 
I, -.s fomeUxinS ^^ repeat theU 

^g, aong, d»oS> 
vancd cad.nce. 

•e and on * ^** J f num- 

X. . been difti^S"'^^* ' . . ,. of variety- 
tave been ^ able oi 

Urs, bad the couplet be ^^ 

^U«o.e.oo.h«;oha^;^SX^^^ 
The foc«d f-^'''ll^ ZepWr ge^dj « 

^' ts-.tt «U{h*e founding & 

The bowfe roug ^ 
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When Ajax ilrives || (bme rock's vaft weigtii 

to throw. 
The line too labours || and the words noTC 

flow. II , - • 



• * 



What a painful monotony is produced in 
the above verfes, (where the harmony fhould 
have been as much as pof&ble diverfified) by 
the regular paufe in the middle of each line, 
and the cadence at the end of each Couplet ! 

I AM much mifiaken if blank verfe would 
not have given greater fcope to imitation on 
fuch a fubjeft. Let us try : 



*Tis not enough the tuneful verfe avoids 
Hard-grating harflinefs ; echo to the ienfe. 
The found fhould fesm to echo. Sighs the 

breeze 
Melodiout ? foftly flow the liquid lay. 

Slide the fmooth moftc like the gtafly wave. 

Nat fot when rolls the wild flood, furge on 
forge* 

5 ^'^^ 



« • 
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Volitminoiu ; tbe high fem to At beach» 
DaOiing, yielding, then daftiing— -thro' the 

« 

verfe 
Thuhdering impetuous burds the big-fwola 
tide. 



To heave ibsie jtook'« vaft we^tlyt Arjoas :die 

firm arm f 
Slow move jthe words oppreft, and the verie 
ilrains. 

But it is not my delign at prefent to dwell 
^ (upon tbe •Avperier advantages «f btank ^erfe in 
point of harmony^ I would dfiquire Hay what 
means the numbers in every fpedes^etf vetSA" 
cation may be rendered moft harmonious. 

To begin wilAi 1>lank vetk. 

It is a bad compliment i^ndeed, to heroic 
rhyme, to fay, that blank verfe in its flow 
^nd ftru6tar& (hould be as unlike it as podBble. 
But it is certainly true. The nearer rcfem- 
Wance the ftruiSluire of blank verXc bears to 



that of the Couplet, the lefs harmonious it 
will be found. 



O He 18 goody He is immenfely good ! 

Who all tkings formed, and ibrm-d them «1 

for man. 
Whp marked the diiDates, varied every zone, 
Pirpenfing all his bleffings for the bell. 

Appicadh and brkig from Araby the bleft. 
The fragrant cafliay frankincenfe and myrrh. 
And meekly kneeling at the altar's foot, 
l.ay all the the tributary incenfe down. 

Sii ART, fift tbeGoadii(/i tfihiSt^reme JBfJug, 



i" 



Such blank verfe as this, is worfe than rhyme. 
It is fubje£t to the fame monotony by adopting 

the fame unvaried paufe and cadence, and 
it is lefs agreeable to the ear, being deftitute 
of thofe chimes, with which cuftom haa 
prevailed on us to be pleafed. 

• Mow* diflfercntly arc we affeded wiA the 
▼eife of a TfaomfoiH or a Milton ! 



A genias onlverbl as his theme, - 

Aftoniihing as chaos, as the bloom 

Of blowing Eden fair, as heaven fublime. 

Tbom/ons Seafim: 

How fweetly did they float apon the wings 
Of filence, thro^ the empty vaulted night ! 
At every hXi fmoothing the raven-down 
Of darknefs, 'till it fmil*d. Milton. 

The true harmony of blank vcrfe is produced 
by making the lines in general flow one into 
another, and by varying the paufes. The 
cadence -fhould never be thrown upon the 
fame points for more than two or three 
lines together, but {hould be fhifted to a 
different part of the verfe, and, as the varia- 
tion of the harmony may require, be placed 
on the fecond, fourth, fifth, iixth, feventh, 
eighth, or tenth fyllables. Sometimes the 
paufc may be agreeably fufpended thro' the 
fpace of two or three lines. The harmony 
of mufic, particularly the mufic of Handel, 

whofe 
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vhofe harmofay is more perfe6) than that of 
aay other mailer^ will afford many examples 
of. imitation for the poet. He may alfo re- . 
ceive confiderable affiftance from muiical me- , 
lody, or air, which is the arrangement of 
fimple founds in a regular progreffion either 
afcending or defcending. The fwelling, the 
falling, the arrefiing of the ftrain, and the De- 
^epiio Jurisj when, after being brought to the 
▼cry point of cloCng, it is unexpeftedly con- 
tinued, may all be fuccefsfully imitated in 
the various melody of blank verfe. 

• I AM of opinion that the numbers of this 
fpecies of poetry are by no means brought to 
that perfeftion of which they are capable. 
Theljcft poets have frequently difgraced them 
by running into the Couplet- monotony. 
Thomfon's melody is in general better varied 
than ibat of Milton, for the latter admits 
^rtoo.ttiaOy difcords; though a competent 
^JVOL. II. I number, 



number^ judicioufly introduced, is* as necef^ 
fary in poetry as in mufic. But Thomiba 

* has often fallen into the homotony of the 

1* , 

^ couplet : 

Here ceas'd the yoath ; but iUU his fpeakin^ 

eye 
Exprefk'd the iacred triumph of his fbul» 
With confcipus virtQe, gratitade, and love, g. 
Above the vulgar joy divindy rais'd*. 

To avoid this defe<9:, and in the progreffioa 
of your melody to change your paufes, and 
vary your cadences with care, and art, is all 
the advice I have to give you concerning thcL 
flrudhire of blank verfe. 



LET- 
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LETTER XVm. 

To the fame. 
The Subje£i continued. 

I DO not look upon rhyme to be, as fome 
have fuppofed, of monkilh extraflion. I 
think it is of a more ancient date. It was 
probably firft invented for the aid of memory. 
The learning of the Druids was orally com- 
municated to their difciples, and their pre- 
cepts were retained memorially under thofe 
forms of verfe in which they were delivered. 
It fhould feem, therefore, that they firft found 
out the expedient of rhyme to make their 
verfes more tenable. Unfortunate it is that 
it peri{he4 not with their fyftem. * But fince 
cuftom has chained us to it, let us make the 

beft of it. 

I 2 In 
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Is heroic rhyme fome have attempted to 
avoid the monotony which is produced by the 
cadence falling conftantly on the end of the 
couplet. The means they made ufe of was 
to fufpend the cadence, by extending the 
fenfe, and keeping up the flow of the flrain 
from the laft line of a couplet to the firft of 
the next. This may fucceed in fome caf^ 
where the harmony is imitative, as in the 
following paffage : 

While every youth, whh Fame's droog impul/e 

fir'd, 
Prefs'd to the goal, anJ at the goal untir'd^ 
Snatched each celejiial nureatb to bind his brow^ 
The mu/es, graccf, virtues could bedovv. 

Ifisy an Elegy. 

The fufpenfion of the oidence has not the 
fame good efFeft in theenfuing verfe; for be- 
fide that it has nothing of imitation to recom- 
mend it, it is fufpended too long. The breath 

is 



* • 
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is ftrained, and the ear is tired- before we ar- 



fayc at it. 

All, all appear ; on me they grateful fmile, 
' Thi 'welLteuTiid fri%e of e«viry ^virtuous toil 
To me nvitb Jilial reverence they brings 
And hang~ fiefli trophies o'er my honoured 
fpriog. IhiJ. 

It is evident from the lad-quoted pafiage, and 
from a thoufand others, which I might add 

to it, that the numbers of the couplet can- 
not difpenfe with the ufual cadence at the 
end of it. That cadence, however, may be 
occalionally rendered ftronger or weaker, and 
fo may adoiit of fome little variation. The 
couplet may clofe with any degree of punc- 

tuation from the comma to the period. 

• 

Then bade them leave the loftier fcene a while. 
The pomp of guiltlefs date, the Patriot toil. 
For bleeding Albion's aid the fage defign» 
To hold fiiort dalliance with the tuneful Nine. 

Triumph tflfis. 

I 3 Ifcc 
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I fee the fable-fuited piiocft advance, 

With lilies crownM» t\it fpoih of bleeding Franc f^ 

EpwARD ■ the Mufes in yon hallpw^d 

, fhade 
Bofind pn his tender thigh the martial blade. 

I have always been pleafed with the flow of 
the following lines in Pope's imitation of 
Horace's Epiftle to Auguftus, and yet there i^ 
in fome of the verfes a great f;imenefs of ca- 
dence, but perhaps it is the continuation of 
the fenfe thro' iix or eight verfes that makes 
the harmony more agreeable, as it is ufual fof 
the fenfe to be clofcd with the couplet, 

Edward 4nd Henrys now the boaft of Fam^» 
And vinooos Alfred, a more (acred name> 
After a life of generous tolls endur'd. 
The Gaul fubdu^d, and property fecoPd, 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities florm'd. 
Or laws eflablifli'd, and the world reform*d» 
Clo^dtbeir long glories with a figh, to find 
Tl}' ^QwiliJD^ gratitude of bafe mankind* 

Tq 
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To continue the fenfe generally as far as tbe 
•hkrmony will bear, at leaft not to diflblve it 
conftantly at the end of the couplet, and to 
vary the refts, fo as to make them fall on dif- 
ferent fyllables in drfFerent lines, is all that 
can be done for the improvement of Uienum- 
hers in the heroic couplet. 

The numhers appropriated to the Elegy, 
where the rhyme is alternate, one would ex- 
peft to be lefs expofed to a monotony of ca- 
dence, than the heroic meafure ; the length 
of the fianxa too feems to promife a greater 
variety than the couplet. But this kind of 
meafure has notwithftanding a difgreeable 
famenefs in its ftru£ture, and every fucceeding 
fianza is a faithful echo to the laft. Yet is 
there fomething plaintive in it, fome pathetic * 
foftnefs in the defcending melody that feems 
fitted to exprefs the tender paflions. It is the 
peculiar language of love and melancholy, 

I 4 when 
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when they fopthe their forrows with the pen- 
five mufe. 

Wilt thou» Monimia» (hed a gracious tear 
On the cold grave, where all my fprrovvs reft? 

Wilt thou ftrew flowers, appJaad my love 
£aCere, 
And bid the turf lie light upon my breail? 

On this account the numbers well deferyaour 
attention, and if any thing can be thought of 
to prevent the identity of found and cadence 
in the Several flanzas, it will be a valuable 
improvement. 

I 

Occasionally to make the laft line of a 
flanza flow into the firft of the next, i. e. 
to continue the melody, may contribute it^ 
fdme meafure to this end, 

Th* applaufe of liftening Senates to commaniJ^ 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpife,^ 

To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land, 
^nd read their hidorjr in a nation's aya 
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Their lot forhadt ; nor circumfcribM alone 
Their growing virtues^ but their crimes con- 
fin'd. 

Forbade to wade thro' flaughter to a throne, 
And (hut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

All elfe that can be done^ is to vary the paufes 
in each fianza fo as to give a difFerent air to 
the numbers. Thus, in one ftanza, fup- 
pofe th€ bar fliould be fix'd, in the firft linc^ 
after the fourth fyllable j in the fecond, after 
the fifth ; in the third, after the fourth \ an4 
in the laft after the fifth ; this fucceifion 
might, in the next ftanza, be entirely reverfed, 
and by that means fome little variety would 
be obtained. 

To confider the harmony of every fpecies 
of verfification in Lyric poetry, diftinfUys 
WQuld draw me beyond all bounds. Moreover 
the attempt would be vain j for the lyric mufe 
is continually varying her numbers, and com* 
l>ining them in the manner that is moft agree* 

ablo 
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able to her ear. I quarrel not with Ais frec^ 
dom as it gites fcope to that variety which it 
the foul of harmony. Provided the numbers 
do .not run wild indeed ; provided the ana- 
logy of the harmony be ftill preferved, the 
diverfificatlon of the numbers muft always^ 
have a good e(Fe£t. Even the variation of 
the rhyme will fometimes be pleafing to^ 
tfie ear: 

Or, as the lark with matin notes* 

To youth's new voyagers in fpringt 
VHiile over head in air (he Doaisy 

Attendant on uhrufied wing» 

Warbles inartificial joy. 
My niufe in tender ilrains fhall iing 

The feats of Venus' winged boy ; 
Or how the nimble-footed Hours, 

With the thfee Gk ac^s kilit id daitC^ 

Folk)w the goddefs ElIgancb 
To Hebe's coart, in Pafhian bowers. 

^ ltb€ Call of Arifiippuu 

y 

There is an eafy lightn^fs as well as Variety 
in tbefe numbers^ which had th^ir origiii in 

5 France, 
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Fiance, and were introduced by our truly 
Anacreontic countryman, Mr. Gilbert Coo* 
per. But this airy melody is only calculated 
for light fubjed^s, and would be ridiculous if 
employed to exprefs the grave or the fublime. 
It is the peculiar excellence of lyric poetry, 
that it can vary its numbers without impro- 
priety, and can attune them to tendernefs, 
in^jefty> or eafc, as the {xihjtSt may require. 
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LETTER XIX. 

■ * 

To the fame. 
The SuhjeSi continued* 

A WORD or two on imitative Harmonjr, 
That founds may fometimes be fo com- 
bined as to bear a refemblance in their flow 
to the aSion they exprefs, is beyond a doubf« 
A verfe may be conftru£ied in fuch a manner 
as, when properly pronounced, to be rapid 
pr flow, bold or foft, rough or fmooth. 

These are general properties of artfully 
ConflruSed verfes. 

Thus a flow motion may be exprefied. 

The huge flonc urgM flow up the fteep hiU's 
height. 

Rapid 
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Rapid movement thus, 

Down, with precipitate rapidity, 
Rofh'd down. ■ — — 

When a bold a£tion is exprelTed, the verfe 
moves with a great folemnity, a confirmed 
ftep fuitable to the idea : 

' Dajh the frovd Gamffter in his gilded car, 
Bart the mean hearty that lurks beneath a flan 

How cxpreilive of a foft and gentle aflion, 
is the liquid flow of the following couplet ! 

Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
hvAfoftly lay me on the waves below. 

Pope. 

Nothing is fo eafy to imitate by founds as a 
rough motion ; notwithflanding it is but in* 
differently effected in this line : 

The hoarfe rough verfe (hould like the torrent 

roar. 

The 
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The rough and roaring movement of a tor- 
rent is feebly Imitated, and the intro^u^ion 
of the liquid word> liicy is very unhappy. 
In the following vcrfes the torrent moves 
more exprefsly : 

Does it defcend from a mouatsuin ? 

ReMIeffi^ roaiiBgy dreadful, down it comes. 

Is it oppofed in its paffage by over-hanging 
rocks and woods ? 

It bcrtls, aod wheels, and foams, and thunders 
through* ' T/fomfin* 

Spameus, et fervens, et ab objice faevior Ibat. 

OwV. Met. 

It is more difficult to make the found of the 
verfe expreiEve of fmoothnefs in a language 
which abounds with monofyllaUes. I have 
met with few unexceptionable inftances of 
this expreffion, even 

In 
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la the finooth mufic of harmonious Rowe. 

The following lines are tolerably imitative of 
fmoothnefs, but I own they are uniatisfadory 
to my ear I 

Fair Thames, flowgently from thy facred /pring — 
Soft as he mournM the ftreams forgot to flow — 
Ge gentle gales, and bear my iigbs away. 

. PoflefTed of thefe general properties of imita- 
tion^ and capable of various combinations,, 
words are made to imitate many particular 
adions and movements. 

Thus we hear a thunder ftorm. amongd 
the mountains in Wales : 

Amid Caernarvon's mountains rages lond 
The repercuffive roar : with mighty crufli 
Into th« flafhing deep» from the rude rock« 
Of PeDaomoor, heapM hideous to the (Iqr» 
Tumble the fmitten difFs, ^bom/on. 

The 
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The movement of the following verfes is flill 
more imitative : 

Follows the loofen'd aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deepening, mingh'ng, peal on peal, 
Cruih'd horrible, convulfing heav'n and earrth* 

Ibid, 

Then thunder oft with ponderous wheels rolls 

loud. 
And breaks the chrydal urns of heaven. 

Dyer, 

When a ftagnant lake is defcribed, you can 
fcarce get through the flow line : 

In Syrian valley, iL'here noiv the deadfea 
•Mong folitary hills infeftious lies. ^^^'\ 

Is not the flow of a cafcade happily imitated 
in the following line ? 

Fall in tunes \ all adown || the green fleep || ye 
cafcades. |) 

The four refts are 'very expreflive, and the 
mufical found of the words contributes greatly 

to 



to • heighten the imitation. Mr, Dyer, 
from one of whofe fugitive pieces the 
above verfe is taken, was perhaps the greateft 
mafter of imitative harmony that ever wore 
the Britifli bays. What fhould fcemingly be 
a paradox, he has more than once made 
founds imitate ftillnefs. For inftance, when 
he defcribes a (hip becalmed, how ex(>reffively 
do his flow-labouring words paint 

The dead calirs, that oft lie on thofe fmooth 
Teas ! 

You know that this imitative Harmony is not 
a new art with us. Shakefpear abounds with 
inftances of it, feveral of which you will find 
quoted in Mr. Webb's remarks on the beau- 
ties of poetry. There are numberlefs beau- 
ties of this kind in the works of that divine 
Poet which can only be difcovered by a nice 
ear, and a juft method of reading. 

« * 

yot, II. K. vjvwKx 
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What a languid faintnefs does he throw 
into the line which exprefles the pafiioa of 
death I 

The breath no fooner left his father's body. 
But that his wildneis, mortified in hiniy 
Seem*d to die too. Henry V. 

Are we not affifted by the very form and 
mechanifm of the ver&s to 



behold the threaden fails. 



Borne with th' invifible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms thro* the furrow'd deep ? 

Henry y. 

Poets of an inferior rank have likewife aimed 
at this kind of beauty, and fometimes have 
fucceeded. In a paftoral of Sir Charles Sedlejr 
I remember the following verfes : 

Had early *uinds nxthb a hoarfe nuinttr'' s Jonnd 
Scattered ny ripening fruit upoa the groandL 

But notu thyfeeks creef feebly tM tbefields^ 
No purple grapes thy half-drcft vineyard yields. 

There 



Then ia a happjr rin[H)licity in tke following 
•vorfisSy taken from ihe fame author.; but \s 
there not fomething m the flow cff them cx- 
prei&ve of feftivity } 

• I 
Strephon! OStrepbon! onc9 t))e jollied lad 

That with fhrill pipe did ever mountain glad ! 

The found of many words is imitative of the 
action they exprefs, on which account tho 
labour of feIe£lion and combination is greatly 
lefiened, I dare fay that it gave Rowe very 
little trouble to compofe the following coup- 
let, however excellent it may be thought iif 
point of imitative harmony : 

Heard the loud floods of rolling fulphur roar. 
And burll in thunder on the burning (bore. 

TranJIaiion ofLiKan^ B, VI. v. 1017^ 

Aftef 4IU perhaps the feveral verles quote4 
in this letter, will be no otherwife of fervic9 
to you, than as they convince you of the 

JC % poISibilit^ 
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poffibility and variety of imitative harmony. 
You will obferve how founds, under particu- 
lar modes of combination, imitate the a£tion, 
or motion, or objeft they exprefs; but the 
art of combining founds fo as to produce that 
effect cannot be taught. Your ear alone 
mud direA you in the whole ceconomy of 
verbal harmony. Poetical compofltion ad- 
mits not of the certainty or precifion, by 
which mufical compofltion is dire&ed, but 

even in that the imitative harmony is not to 
be attained by rule. It is the peculiar excel* 
lence of genius, and characterizes almoft all 
the compofuions of the immortal HandeL 



LET. 
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LETTER XX, 

To the fame. 

The SuljeSf continued^ 

Tp OR the aid of judgment in the fenti*- 
■*- mental province, I would recommend 
pne general and infallible precept. Follow 
Nature^ It is oply when we Jofe fight of her 
that we give into rarnts, flights, hyperboles, 
and every other ipecies of falfe compoiition ; 
and how very apt we are to do this, might 
be proved by inftances draw;i from the beft 
writers. Even Nature and Homer were not 
^ways the fame : While he is attempting to 
exalt his heroes into gods, he afcribes 4 
meannefs to his gods that would debafe hi$ 
Jiigroes. 

£ 3 Platou 
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fluton (brt dc fon Tron, II pal it, II s'ecrie* 

fiut it is in our ideas of greatnefs and mag- 
nificence that we moft commonly tranfgrefs 
the bounds of nature and probability ; and 
the writers of thofe countries particularly 
where the fine arts have made no confide r- 
able progrefs towards perfeflion> are almoft 
linivcrfelly chargeable with this dcfeft. 

The Spaniards and the Portugueze havei 
no idea of copying nature from herfelf, or of 
drawing any thing comparatively great or 
fublime ; in every thing of that kind they go 
to the extent of imagination. To this, pof- 

fibly, their native pride inay add fonjething, 
particularly when they are fpeaking of 

their kings or their countryfnen. Thus & 

Spanilh poet, in a poem entitled Jtrufalem 

tcnquiflada^ defcribes the fea trembling, and 

death flying before the Caftilians, when 

7 they 
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Sfliey foflowed their king Alphonfo, and our 
]ion-hearted Richard to the conqueft of Je- 
mi&Iem: 

£s una fiera gente la de Efpana 

Que quando ^ pech^s una Emprefa toma, 

Los tiembla el mar, la muerte los eflrana. 

Lop, ii Veg^ 

ft 

Another writer of that cotuttry compofed the 
following epitaph for Charles V. which* 
though not the falle fublime, proves their 
unlimited indulgence df the imagination. 

Pro tiimulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine coelum, 
Sydera pro facibns, pro lachiymis Maria, ' 

A Portuguefe hiftorian, fpeaking of a fort at 
Japan, fays, the ditch was fo deep, that one 
might feemingly go down and make war 
upon the devils in the infernal regions, ^ue 
parecefe abriapara ir fazer guerra a os demo^ 
niQS no inferna* 

K 4 Ther^ 



ft 

TfiEfeE are fome readers who can rclilh 
diefe intolerable hyperboles : For my part, I 
coilfefs that whatever is beyond all natural 
poflibility gives me difguft 5 nor can I fub- 
fcribe to the following pafTage in Qtiintilian. 
5r«w hyperbole virtus^ cum res ipfa^ de qua 
loquendum eji^ naturalem modum excejftt. Con^ 
(editur enim plus, dicer e : quia dia quantum e/i 
non potejl^ meliufque itltra quam citra Jitit 
trat'io. For though th^ fubje.£l to be de- 
fcribed inay exceed the i)rdinary bounds jof 
nature, yet it certainly does not exceed the 
bounds of poljbility, which the hypjiferbole 
very frequently and very unceremonioufly 
does. 

Do you think Majherhe defenfible on tjie 
principles of Quintilian, when he compares 
the tears of the queen-mother, on the death 
of Henry the Great, to an overflowing of 
ihc Seine ♦ 

JL'imagc 
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L^image de ccs plears, dont lalbarce fecond 
jamais depuis ta mort fes vaifleaux n^a taris, 
C'efl la Seine en fureur qui dcborde ion onde 
Sur les qaais de Paris. 



^d is be npt ffiJI more abfurd, more ridicu- 
louily extravagant in the following defcrip- 
tion of St. Peter's repentance ? 

C*efl alors que fes cris en tonnprres s'edatent : 
Ses foupirs (e font vent, qui les ciienes combat- 
tent; 
£t fes pleurs qai tan tot defcendoient moUement. 
keflemblenc on torrent qai des hantes moa- 

tagnes ' 
Jlavageant et noyant les vpifines campagnes* 
Veut que tout TUnivers ne fbit qu'an element. 

We have an Englifh Malherbey whom the 
j^renchman has not left far behind ^ 



I found her on the floor. 



In all the ftorm of grief, yet beautiful. 
Sighing fach breath of fi)rroWy that her lips. 
Which late appear'd like buds, were now o^er* 

jblcwu I 

PoUtlVL^ 
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!^(^riDg fiarth tears at fuch a lavifli tM». 
TJmc, were the world on fire, they might have 

drown'd 
The wratkof heav'Oy and ^uenchM the nughty 

ruin* Lii. 

There ^ is no ^ecics of writmg in whick 
tlie poet Is fo apt to deviate from nature, and 
to be fentimentaliy 'wrong, as the dramatic. 
Inftead of putting himfelf in the place of the 
•charader, and confulting his own hearty 
how he fhould exprefs himfelf under the va« 
rious influences of the pal&ons, he gives way 
to his imagination, and indulges himfelf in 
flights and refinements at the expenc^ of 
truth and propriety. 

When Almeira leaves Ofmyn in his cell, 
his eyes are with great propriety reprcfcnted 
as ftraining eagerly after her ; but when flic 
is out of fight, the lover breaks forth, very 
unnaturally, into a philofophical harangue 

on the nature and properties of vifion : 

Olm- 
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O fmpotcAce of fight! necliiiiic fenfe, 

Wlhicli to exicrior obje^ ow'fi tky facuit)^^ 

Not feeing of ele£lioD» bat neceflity. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all commoD mirrors^ 

Succeilively refiedt fucceeding images ; 

Not what diey wcM bat miift i « liar or toftd : 

Juft as tbe^aiid of dunce admim&en. 

Mourning SrtJe^ 

This U a firange flate of mind for a lover 
who had the moment before parted with his 
miftrefs, or rather for a hufband who had 
parted with a beloved wife, and in fuch cir- 
cumftances^, that it was uncertain whether 
he fhould ever behold facr more ! 

When a perfon in the height of rage^ i3 
advifed by his friend to be patient, is it prob« 
able that he fhould be fo adroit at metaphor 
And alkrfion, as to anfwer him in the foU 
lowing manlier? 

Go, bid the moving plains pf fand fland (lill» 
And IHr not when the ftonny IbaA blows high. 
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t^m fbp to bottom thoa baft toft my fbof^ 
And iiow *ds in the madods of the wbirJ, 
Reqair'ft a fudden ftop» Drydm. 

Yet you fcarce (ever find a man in a paffion 
but you catch him a-fimile-making: 

The dorm, is up, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack, while paffions, like the 

winds, 
ftife up to heaven, and pat out ;tll the ftars. 

Lit* 

iJlinc is a grief of fiiry, not defpair. 

And if a manly drop or two fall down. 

That fpattering into flames, works outward 

into tears. 
It iodds alon^ my cheeks, like the green wood* 

I believe it is, in general, vanity, rather tfaaa 
want of judgment, that draws us afide from 
nature. When the poet has conceived a 
ftriking iimilitude^ or a pretty refinement, he 

cannot 
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cannot bear that it ihould be fupprelled, and 
therefore puts it into the mouth of the 
fpeaker, however unnatural and improper It 
may be in his circumftances. 

The French and Italian poets are» I think^ 
more guilty of thefe fentimental faults than 
thofe of our own country. If they can fay 
pretty things, it is all that many of them aim 
at, whether under the infli^nces of anger, 
forrow, or defpair. Forgetting that juft quef- 
tion of Quintilian, fententiolifne JUndum erit? 
They drefs up their very elegies in the fur- 
belows of wit, and embelliih their funeral 
forrows with artificial plumage. 

Thus, in the Italian poet, Tancred mourns 
over the tomb of his beloved Clorinda : 

O SaiTo amato et honora^o tanto 
Che d'entro bai le mie fiammCi e fuori il pi- 
anto; 

Non 
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KoQ di norte fA to, ma di vWaci 
Ceneri albergo ove e lipofto amore. 

Is the turn io the two laft lines expreffive of 
the bewailing ferrows of loye ? Sententiolifne 
Jfindum eritf 



LET- 
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LETTER XXI. 
To the iame» 

m 

A LMOST all the pleaTure we receive 
"^^ firom poetical compofition, is derived 
originally from imitation. We are ftnick 
with lively portradts of the manners and 
paffions. We preconceive the features which 
the poet Ihould give diem, and, if he agrees 
with our conceptions, he plea(es by flattering 
our (kill. Our ideas of all objeAs, being 
borrowed from the fame Archetypes, cannot 
diSer much from the ideas of others ; if, 
dieieibre, ¥re refer to our own conceptions 
we cannot gccady err even in fentimental 
imitation. 

However, 
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However, if to indulge ourfelvefs lA 
pointed and curious tqrns of thought, we 
depart frOm the effential language and pro- 
perties of nature, we muft remember that 
in proportion to the pleafure which a well 
finished imitation would have given, will- 
be the difguft that follows a different exe*« 
cution. 

It would be needlefs for me to remir^d 
you, that the fentiment fhould always cor-- 
refpond with the fubjedl ; that light, ot 
trivial matters fhould never be dignified br 
grave or ferious thoughts ; and that, on thip 
contrary, fubje£ts of a ferious caft (hould 
by no means be burlefqued by light or ludi^ 
crous fentiments. But though that may be 
unneceflary, perhaps it may not be equally 
fo to recommend to you a conformity -of 
fentiment, and to remind you that : yoij^r 

. thoughts 
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thoughts fliould be of the fame cad and com« 
plexion through the whole pieces 

This caution is tie kfs otceflaiy {6t the 
profe-writer than for the poet, and I well 
remember the time^ when, as a profe-writer^ 
I flood in need of it myfelf. 

^ere is aftyle offentiment as well as oflari'- 

m 

guagei and the analogy (hould be attended 
to in the former as well as in the latter. 
From want of obfcrving this analogy, what 
ftrange medleys of compofition have been 
produced ! what tragical comedies, and what 
comical tragedies ! Hence the origin of the 
Bathos, and of every ridiculous and hetero* 
genedus combination. 

In defcriptive poetry, two things^ with 
regard to fentiment, ought tb be obferved 
yiz. that it neither be too trite nor too trif- 
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llftgly minute. It is the part of true genius 
to place familiar objeds in a new point of 
yiew, and to utter nothing that is unworthy 
the 0/ magna /maturumi 



LET, 
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LETTER XXII. 



To the fame. 



The Suhje^ concluded* 



T T P O N the conclufion of my laft, I 
^^ did not intend to carry my obferva- 

tions on the fentimental part of poetry any 
further. But one reflexion more on that 
fubjeft you will indulge with your at- 
tention. 

9 

As in every piece of poetry, the ftyle 
of the fentiment Ihould be uniform through 
the whole piece, fo in every particular fenti- 
ment the feveral parts fhould bear a due re- 
lation to the principal thought. 

L z It 



If is not at all uncommon to admit, in: 
the fame fentence, ideas that have do kind 
of connection with each other. Thus Dry-* 
den fays from Virgil, 

And under Tyrian rohes the Lamb fhiall bleat* 

tVhat reference has the bliSating of a lambf 
to the robe that it wears ? Virgil, however, 
is in this place, hot much more excufabfe 
th^n Drydcn : 

Sponte hiifandyxpafcentes veftiet agnos, 

Pafcenhs has not much moi^ relation td 
fiindyx vejiiety thail bleat has to the Tyriaii 
robes, but one word feryed to make Up th^ 
verfe, as the other did thie rhyme. It would 
he needlefs for. me to multiply inftances of 
this fault, with which almoft ev^ry poem 
will furni(h you, and I only mention it that 
you may be upon your guard againA it. 

I ■SHoui.a 
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i^sfiouLD now proceed to give you mg 
a^qu^ts on comparative imagery, but } 
4VQid it for two reafoi^s. One is, th;ft (<f 
wide a field would tempt me beyond tb^ 
bounds I have prefcribed to this feries of 
letters, and the other, that I may foqfie time 
cff other write a regular eflay oo coopparativc 
imagery and figurative isxprefiion. 

Th£ firfl: of thepp apolpgi^^ might perhaps 
be fufficie^t with you; for, h^y^ J not al- 
ready wearied you? Should it be fo, yet 
%zv^ I no excufe but what ia common $Q 
every other weU«meaning offender. Som$ 
comfort, however, I find in this refledion, 
j^^t yqu caniu>t but be fenfib}e how much, 
in all tbefe letter, I tiave ftudjied ypur ad- 
V9nt^g^9 mon^ t^^n my own entertainment. 
I hgyis not indulged myfelf in fpeculation, 
ll^caufe I had precept in view i and I hav^ 
f^iofcn rather (o make obfervations, from 

J. 3 whw:l| 
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which praSical rules might be deduced, 
than to give the reins to imagination, and 
to chace every fhadow fhe would have ftarted 
in the faery fields of poefie. 

May my labours be acceptable to you, 
and I fhall be fatisfied : May they be ufeful, 
and I fhall be happy. But remember that if 
you do not reduce thofe rules to pra£tice, 
which indeed I have been at fome pains to 
lay down for you ; if you, in your turn, 
will not facrifice to the mufes, I muft num- 
ber the hours that have been thus employed,, 
among thofe that I have loft. . ^ 

I MEAN not that you fhould have ftated 
times for your poetical labours, or that, 
like Pope, you {hould write your fifty 
verfes a-day : It is the favourable hour of 
fancy you are to feize 4 the moment when 
the Miltonic vifitant arrives 5 when imagi^ 

nation 
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nation is on the wing. The mufe, like 
every other miftrefs, has her Mollia Tempora 
Jandi j and muft be courted only when the 
humour hits. 



L4 I/ET- ' 
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LETTER XXm, 

A Prayer for Indifferencj;. 
By Mrs. Grevilje. 

OFT Fve implor'd the gods in vaii;. 
And pr^y'd till IVe been weary • 
For once I'll try my wilh to gaii| 
Of Oberon the fairy. 

Sweet, airy Being, wanton Sprite* 
That lurks*t in woods unfeen ; 

And oft by Cynthia's filver light 
Trips't gaily o'er the green ! 

If e'er thy pitying heart was mov'd^ 

As ancient flories tell> 
And for th' Athenian maid who Iov'd» 

You fought a wondrous fpell ' 

Oh ! deign once more t' exert thy power I 

Haply fome herb or tree, 
Sov'reign as juice of wcftern flower. 

Conceals a balm for me. 



laft 
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I a& no kind return in love. 
No tempting charm to pleafe : 

Far fr<»n my heart tfaoie gifts remove 
That tend to peace or eaie. 

Nor peace nor «a/e the heart can know» 
Which, like the needle troe. 

Turns at the touch of joy or vroe, 
But> turning, trembles too. 

Far as diflrefs the (bul can wound. 

'Tis pain in each degree : 
Blifs goes but to a certain bound ; 

Beyond is agony. 



then diis treach'ious finfe otninih 
Which dooms me flill to finart ; 
Which ple^ote can to pain refine» 
To pain new pangs impart. 

ph ! hade to Ihed the faaed balmt 
My ihattePd nerves newi-ftring^ 

And for my guefty ferenely calm. 
The nymph bdijirena bring. 

At her approach, fee Hefi, fee Fior, 

See ExpeSlation fly I 
And Di/apf§sHfmint in the rear, 

'jThat blaSs die ftoam^d joy* 



The 
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The tear, whiph pity taught to flow. 

The eye (ball then difown : 
The heart that melts for others* woe, 

Shall then fcarce feel its own. 

4 

The woands ^hich now each moment bleed. 

Each moment then ihall clofe. 
And tranquil days (hall flill fucceed 

To nights, of calm repofe, 

O fairy Elf, bot* grant me this. 

This one kind comfort fend ! 
And fo may never-fading blifs 

Thy flowery fteps attend ! 

So may the glow-worin's glimmering light 

Thy tiny fbotileps lead 
To fome new region of delight, ' 

Unknown to mortal tread I 

And h6 thy acorn goblet fiU'd 

With heaven's ambrofial dew 
From fweeteft, freiheft flowers diflill'd 

That flied frefli fweets for you. 

And what of life remains for me 

Vl\ pafs in fober eafe ; 
Half-p)eas*d contented will I be, 

Content but half to pleafe. 



Such 



Such IS the beautiful poem of which I have* 
-often wiflied to fend you a copy, but had- 
never, till now, an opportunity of procuring 
one. Indeed I had fome fcruples about Gofnr ' 
municating it, being inform'd that the in- 
^genious author defired it might not be copied. 
But thofe fcruples are now removed. 

You will eafily perceive that its charac- 
teriftic excellence lies in the delicacy of the 
fentiment ; and, indeed, I never met with 
any thing that evinced a finer fenfibility. 

At the fame time the expref&on is not 
only eafy and elegant, but frequently very 
happy. Perhaps there is not in the Englifli 
language a more ftriking inftance of the cu- 
rlofafelicitasy than the following ftanza : 

Nor peace nor eafe the heart can know. 

Which, Jike the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe. 

But, turning, trembles too* 



ja fijBe imagination and a fenflble heart ge- 
nerally go toggery of wbiQh nothing can 
})^ a fttoogp: proof tbap the Prayer fir In^ 



I'ET^ 
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LETTER XSIV. 
To the fadse. 

FBLOM the mob of gifttUmm vAo tOrM 
with ea/e, in the days 6f Qforles the Se-' 
cond, among a very few more names, I would 
have you diftinguifh Sir Charles Seiley. This* 
gentleman had a good deal of wit, fome ge« 
nius, and a tolerable ear. Sir Cbarlesy inf- 
deed, wrote with eafe as well as his tontem- 
^orariesy' but not with that kind of filly, un^ 
fentimental eafe for which their poetry was^ 
in general, defervedly cenfured. He ftudied 
human nature, and was diftinguiihed for the 
art of making himfelf agreeable, particularly 
to the ladies j (for thofe verfes of Lord Ro^ 
thejier^ fo often quoted, allude not to his 
writings, but to his perfonal addrefs.) Hence 
tbofe fentiments on the liumaii paffiohs^ Which 

wc 



we find in his poems, are many of them ftrik* 
ing, and peculiarly his : Thus of the belle paf- 
fion he obfervcs that it feldom furvivcs hope : 

Love docs (eldom Hope fur v ire. 

His capital performance is a poem on Mar* 
riagc, of which fta^e he has not only con- 
ceived juft and noble fentiments, but has ri- 
diculed with great wit and propriety thofe 
fordid motives that join fo many wretched 
hands. He opens his poem with the view of 
that happy union irt which our firft parents 
were placed by their benevolent Creator. 
Such a fcene was likely to animate the imagi- 
nation, and awake the powers of genius. 
A poet of Sir Charles Sedleys fenfibility, in 
particular, could not be cold upon it. His 
language is the effufion of rapture. 

Circling her fnowy neck, he fought her heart, 
^ fiery lover, without fraud or art. 

The 

li 
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The obje6i of his redlefs thoughts was blif^, 
And that he found in one embrace, one kifs ; 
One clafp, one hgg> one eager glance was more 
Than worlds of pearl, or heaps of golden ore, 

Then> then the new inhabitant was bleft, 
£afe watch'd his heart, and peace fecur'd his 
^ breaft. 

The following verfes, taken from the (ame 
poem, are very pretty and truly Cowkian : 

Love, like a cautious fearful bird, ne''er builds. 
But where the place filence and calmnefs yields : 
He flyly flies to copfesj where he finds 
The fnugging woods fecare from blafb and 
winds. 

In another pafTage the poet feems to have had 
Tibullus in his eye : 

When clamorous ftorms and pitchy tempefls 

rife. 
Cheek clings to cheek, and fwimming eyes to 

eyes. 
When jarring winds and dreadful thunders roar, 
€t ferves to make 'em prefs and love the more. 

i, ' Nothing 
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Ndfhihg can be more appofite than the fol- 
lowing fimlUesi applied to tbofe Who many 
merely from lucrative motives : 

Perhaps a c6ld refpiid t^j both tnkj (htw, 
A& in)pious teen to ti kmd dxttdt dd» 
Who, when fbme ikulking weafth he does ui- 

fold, 
Honour and dread hfni ibi their teW-foUttd 

gold. 

But view ! unrobe the bofozn of diiguife I 
Obferve the ftrange averfion of their eyes ! 
With palpitations of regret they twine. 
Like oil and water their falfe loves combiniEi* 

Some other fimiles in the famel poem are in«^ 
titled to no inferior iegeet of i^raife^ 

If crouded chefts and glutted cofibrs can 
Reftore contentment to the itnxibuis mttn> 
Pofftfs'd of thofe, if he from pain is free, 
A troubled may bfe called a quiet fea, 
Becaufe there*s pearl and amber oh the (hore— 

In another places 

6 



To rarioas climes of tempers each are thrown. 
The frigid ^(MipUd mi\^ tht Uurrid xoofl. 
Like curs ofdifierent natures jn a ch^n. 
They're linkM in fear, and wear their bonds In 
pain. 

But the liberal Sir Ciarks lofcs ^U patieiii^ 
v^hen a woman gives herfelf up to gvaticty 
and legally proftitutes her perfon for money. 
Such a one, he fays, 

Would wed a coffin, were the hinoes gpIJ. 

f 

His wit always rifes v^rith bi$ indign;ftipn, 
and fome ingenious coxnparfitive image is ge- 
nerally produced. 

Thus might (he clafp a loathfome toad in b^d, 
Becaufe he bears a pearl within his head. 

But iHIl, tho* wealth their grtping fenfes fea!!s» 
At moil they're but concatenated beaHs. 

A« the etccedlenee of lyife poetry, was at that" 
time fiippofed to eonfift rattier in elegant wit 
► Vol. II. M and 
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and eafe^ than In exuberance of fancy> kna-^ 
geiy and enthufiafm, Sedley muft have made 
no indifferent figure in that fpecies. 

You (hall hear him then once more en- 
fiorcing the generous do&rine of love-matches 
in the lyric ftrain : 

See ! Hymen comes ; how his torch blazes ^ 
Loofer loves how dim they burn ! 

No pleafures eqaal chafte embraces. 
When we love for love return. 

When Fbrtuiie makes the match, he lages^ 

And forfakes th' unequal pair. 
But when love two hearts engages^ 

The kind God is ever there. 

Regard not then high blood nor riches^ 
Yon that would his blefliDgs have : 

Let untaught love guide all your wifhes t 
Hymen fhould be Cupid^s ilave* 

The fenfelefs fmg-fong, which was (a fa^ 
fhionable ia the court of CharUs the Second^ 

fll MJ 
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ahd which, without either fentiment or con- 
iie£tion, flowed from the filver pens of the 
mob. of gentlemen, was burlefqued by Sedley 

with as much fpirit and humour, as the Ar- 
cadian nonfenfe of lord Suffolk and his bre* 
thren was by Szvi/t, iti his fong a la mode. 
Sidley's fong is as follows : 

Song a la mode, 

0*er the defalt, crofs the meadows^ 

Hunters blew the merry horn ; . 
I^hcebus chas'd the flying fhadows^ 
Echo, flie replied in fcorn. 
Still adoring. 
And deploring^ 
Why muft Thyrfis lofc his life ? 

Rivers murmur*d from their fountains^ 

Acorns dropping from the oaks, 
" FawM came tripping o'er the mountains, 
Fiflies bit the naked hooks ; 

Sill admiringy j 

And defiring. 
When fliall Phyllis be a wife? 

M 2 Thus 



Thus have I had the pleafure to introduce 
you to a new, and, I prefume, an agreeable 
acquaintance ; for though you were ready to 
affign poor SedUy his portion with the mob of 
gentlemen) I think you owned that you hid 
not feen his works* For my part, nothix^ 
gives me greater pleafuic than the retrieviiig 
of any man*s fame, but more particularly the 
reputation of the dead ; and what I have thus 
privately done for Sir Ckarln Se^j perhaps 
I may take fome opportunity to make public 



«■••. >'.. 
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LETTER XXV. 



THERE is nothing more remarkable 
than that thofe books are always read 
vrith the greateft avidity, that enter into the 
prevailing paffions, and bring before the 
heart the images of its own feelings. 

Upon the rcfloration tsf letters under the 
pontificates of Julius the Second and Lea 
the Tenth, fuch of the Roman poets as had 
devoted their writings more particularly to 
love, were, for that reafbn, much more 
cultivated and attended to than the reft, and 
Tibullus and Propertius were better k/iowa 
than Horace or Juvenal. 

The Provencial poets, charmed with the 
cafe and enthufiafm, caught the fpirit of 

M 3 thofe 
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thofe writers; and naturally deriving tbe 
fame fenfations from the fame genial climatCi 
they no fooner repaired tbofe lyres that had 
been broken by Gothic barbarity, than they 
tuned them entirely to love : 

Sweet were their firains, but love was all they 
fnng. 

However, 

The ibft defcriptions could not fail to move^ 
For^ led by nature, all are friends to love. 

The fuccefs of the Italian poets in de« 
fcribing the tffe&s of tbe tender pai&oi| 
was very great ; nor is it at all to be 
wondered at j for they felt what they 
defcribed. Sometimes, indeed, they miftook 
an artificial prettinefs for a natural beauty^ 
nor was the celebrated TafTo altogether free 
from this imputation^ but generally their 
Ipve-fcenes, indulging always the romantic^ 



W.cre naturally painted. That they were 
greatly heightened by imagination, it is 
true; the poet In fuch cafes afTumes the fame 
privilege with the painter, and what he 

creates he embelliflies to the utmoft ilretch 
of fancy; ftill, however, keeping the laws 
and proportions of Nature in his eye j for, 
though he may have ideas of a more perfedl 
beauty than fhe ever created, or of more cx- 
-^-^q^ifite fenfations than ihe ever gave, yet it 
is upoi)i her own principles that he is dire£led 
^o thofe ideas* 






By the fame rule, Taffo was hot wrong 
even in an obfervation that was didatied by 
the moft glowing jealoufy. The fuccefs of 
his Aminta excited Guarini to write the 
Pa/lor Fido ; and when that poem was more 
applauded than the Aminta itfelf, and almoil 
univerfally allowed to be a fuperior compo- 
fition, Taflb declared publicly, that^ ** M 
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<< Guarini bad not ken his Amtnta be coald 
•' not have excelled it." 

Th£ laft-mcQtbncd poet was one of tke 
iboDgeft and mod fentimental painteri of 

« 

love. — He has not only defcribed its general 
eiFe£ls, with which moft other writers of ths 
fame caft have contented thenxfelves^ but has 
■entered minutely into its lefs diftinguifhed in- 
fluences, and its finer operations. — His Pa/lsr 
FiJj contains the whole philofephy of love, 
and in that work the heart is tnveftigated 
through all the variety of its perceptions. 

There is, moreover, an almoft inimi- 
table happinefs in the tender melody of the 
expreffion. A pcrfefi knowledge of harmony 
cxercifed upon the moft mufical language in 
the world, produced the moft wonderful! and 
moft delightful cffeas. 
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What ear can attend with indlfFerence 
to the following piece of mufic ? 

Queir Aagelliii> die canta 

Si dokemmte, c lafcivetto vola 

Her da r abete a1 faggto, 

Et hor dai faggio al mirto» 

S' avefTe hwnano fpirto^ 

Direbbe, ardo d' naovs, ardo d* amore : 

Ma ben arde nel core, 

B parla ia (ua favella 

Si che r iutende il fuo dolce defio : 

Et odi a punto, filvioy 

n fao dolce dcfiot 

Cht gli refpoodey ando d' amoie aadi' to* 

The hiiid tkat in yon vocal groves 
Its amorous lay fo fweetly fings. 
And carelefsly on wanton wings 
To beech, or pine, or myrtle rofcs } 
Kit tky iev^k or voke jpdklk, 
* It would cell thee how it loves* 
Coald it fay in words confeft* 
Gentle love infpires my breail ; 
Gende lore infpires my breaft. 

S Yet 
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Yet that love it feels as well. 
And can its tender paffion teU 
In a language not unknown 
To the fvveet partner of its cares. 
That all its fond attention fhares^ 
And an equal love would own ; 
Could it fay in words confeft^ 
Gentle love infpires my breaft. 
Gentle love infpires my breaft« 

It appears that our immortal Milton had read 
with confiderable attention the delightful 
poem from which the above pafTage is taken ; 
for he has not fcrupled t9 adopt fome of its 
particular fentiments in different parts of his 
works. I have not the leaft doubt that his 
genius was enriched and his enthufiafm in* 
finitely heightened, by being fo happily con* 
verfant with the moft ingenious of the Italian 
poets, perfonally with thofe of his own time, 
and intimately with the writings of thofe 
who flourifhed before him. One may trace 

without 
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Without much difficulty the tenderne(s of 
their manner in various paflages of hia 

ft 

poems ; for Milton, however rich in origi- 
nal genius, was no more unwilling" than 
Virgil was, to avail himfelf of imitation. 
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